











NOW! Better Than Ever_ 


SS 
Engineered to perfection—in design, material and manv- 
facture — and ready to win even more laurels — the already 


* famous R5 Football offers these features: 


X Precision-sensitive balance 

<X Positive no-slip grip finish 

% Unerring accuracy in flight 

<X Perfect shape 

YX Unusual distance on kicks 
Dependable, rugged durability 


For top performance it's the Rawlings R5—the finest in 
the field! 
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OUNDED in 1842, The Citadel, the Military 

College of South Carolina, is rich in history 
and tradition. This historic school has kept 
astride with the progress of the modern times, 
and today her campus and facilities rank among 
those of the best colleges in the United States. 

Located on the bank of the Ashley River in 
the ancient city of Charleston, South Carolina, 
The Citadel graduates boast of the finest records 
in the nation. Her military standards rank sec- 


ond only to the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point. During World War II, her graduates served 
with distinction, a fact which can be largely at- 
tributed to their training at this military college. 

Now that the G.I. is returning from the battle 
front, The Citadel has opened her doors to the 
veteran for the first time in her history. The corps 
of cadets, which dwindled to a low mark at the 
peak of battle, is rapidly returning to normal 
standings. 

To apprehend the historical surroundings of 
The Citadel, one has to travel back through the 
years to 1843 to old Marion Square in the heart 
of Charleston where twenty young South Caro- 
lina cadets formed the initial corps of cadets. From 
this humble beginning, the military college has 
developed through the years to an institution now 
housed in a beautiful group of buildings with 
cadets from the length and breadth of these United 
States. 


The Citadel from the Air, with beautiful Hampton Park in the foreground 
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By RED BALLENTINE 


Before 1842, South Carolina had two deposi- 
tories for its arms and munitions of war — one 
known as The Citadel at Charleston, and the other 
known as The Arsenal in Columbia. Enlisted men 
and officers were maintained by the state to guard 
these establishments. Governor Richardson sug- 
gested that these garrisons should be replaced by 
young men who, while serving as guards, should 
receive military training and instruction in prac- 
tical arts. 

The value to the State of South Carolina of 
the training of The Citadel is strikingly shown 
by the fact that of the 240 graduates before the 
close of the War Between the States around 200 
were officers of the Confederate Army. Over for- 
ty-three of these men laid down their lives upon 
the battlefields of the Confederacy. 

The modern plant of the Military College of 
South Carolina is located on a seventy-eight-acre 
campus in the northwestern section of the City 


Citadel cadets on parade 







Cou. JAMEs P. Hitt, USA 
Commandant of Cadet Corps 


of Charleston. Distinguished architects had care- 
fully planned the design and location of all the 
buildings long before the ground was broken. The 
general style of the architecture is Spanish-Moor- 
ish, with suitable adaptations to local conditions. 

The rooms are designed to accommodate two 
cadets each. To the south of the parade grounds 
rises the imposing facade of Bond Hall. In this 
building are housed most of the academic depart- 
ments, the administrative headquarters of the col- 
lege and the library. All buildings have been con- 
structed to a high standard of quality and in con- 
formity with the original plans as prepared in 
1919 when the present site of the college was ac- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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CHARLES PELOT SUMMERALL + 


ys PeELot SUMMERALL, sol- 
dier, educator, civic leader, 
president of The Citadel and the on- 
ly southerner ever to wear the four 
stars of a general of the United 
States Army before World War II, 
was born at Blount’s Ferry, Florida, 
March 4, 1867.. His mother, who was 
Miss Margaret Cornelia Pelot until 
her marriage to Elhanan Bryant 
Summerall, the general’s father, was 
a South Carolinian. Born in what 
is now Greenwood, the then Miss 
Pelot taught school in Abbeville, 
Laurens, Cokesbury and at the Co- 
lumbia Female College. 

General Summerall attended the 
public schools in Florida and was a 
student at the Porter Military 
Academy in Charleston from 1882 
to 1885, graduating the latter year. 
At that school he came under the 
influence of its founder, the Rev. 
A. T. Porter, who appears to have 
impressed his pupils deeply with his 
magnificent personality, both spirit- 
ual and practical. 

After working and teaching in 
Florida for three years, General 
Summerall entered the United States 
Military Academy at West Point in 
1888, and graduated in 1892. He 
was appointed second lieutenant of 
Infantry, his first station being Beni- 
cia Arsenal, California. The follow- 
ing March he transferred to the ar- 
tillery and was assigned to the Fifth 
Regiment with station at the Presidio 
of San Francisco. Here he remained 
with his regiment until October, 
1896, the usual garrison duty being 
interrupted only by a period of 
strike duty in 1894 when General 
Summerall was quartermaster and 
adjutant of troops operating be- 
tween San Francisco and Truckee, 
Nevada. 

In October, 1896, the Fifth Ar- 
tillery was transferred to Fort Ham- 
ilton, New York, General Summerall 
remaining with the regiment until 
April, 1898, when he was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Major General 
William M. Graham. Upon the re- 
tirement of General Graham in Oc- 
tober, 1898, General Summerall be- 
came aide to Brigadier General A. 
C, M. Pennington, who was in com- 
mand of the Department of the Gulf. 


A critical point in General Sum- 
merall’s career came shortly after 
the outbreak of the Philippine Insur- 
rection in 1899, when Captain Henry 
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J. Reilly, commanding Battery “F” 
of the Fifth Artillery, requested that 
the then Lieutenant Summerall be 
sent back to his regiment for duty 
with Reilly’s Battery. General Sum- 
merall went with the battery to 
Manila, and immediately after land- 
ing was sent with his platoon of 
two guns to a detached position on 
the south line near Pateros. In Sep- 
tember of the same year he was sent 
with his platoon to Calamba on the 
Laguna de Baye, where it took part 
in numerous expeditions and in en- 
gagements with the insurrectos until 
June, 1900. Three times the young 
lieutenant was recommended for 
brevet for gallantry in action. 

On July 15, 1900, Reilly’s Battery 
sailed from Manila to join the China 
Relief Expedition at Taku, the Box- 
er Rebellion having flamed up. With 
his battery, General Summerall took 
part in the successful assaults 
against Chinese positions at Piet- 
sang on August 5 and at Yangtsung 
August 6, where he was recommend- 
ed for brevet. But it was in the 
assault of Peking on August 14 and 
15 that General Summerall achieved 
undying fame; for, taking his pla- 
toon of field guns with the storm- 
ing troops, he blew open the gates 
of the four successive walls of the 
Imperial City, as well as the gate 
of the Forbidden City. For con- 
spicuous gallantry in action, he was 
recommended for brevet promotion 
to Major by his commanding gen- 
eral, and President McKinley cited 
him for outstanding bravery. 

In 1901 General Summerall re- 
turned to the United States, shortly 
after being promoted captain of ar- 
tillery. In the years that followed, 
he served successively at Fort Law- 
ton, Washington; in Skagway, Alas- 
ka; at Chickamauga Park, Georgia; 
at Fort Myer, Virginia; at West 
Point, where he was senior instruc- 
tor in artillery tactics; at San An- 
tonio, Texas; in the War Depart- 
ment as an assistant to the Chief of 
the Militia Bureau; and lectured at 
the Army War College and served 
as a member of the board for test- 
ing cannon, and on ordnance and 
fortification. In 1911 he was pro- 
moted Major, in 1916 to Lieutenant 
Colonel, and May, 1917, he became 
Colonel of Field Artillery. Upon 
promotion to Colonel, he was ap- 
pointed a member of a board to visit 
Europe and study the organization, 
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training and operation of the British 
and French armies. 

In August, 1917, he was appointed 
Brigadier General, National Army, 
and was assigned to command the 
67th Field Artillery Brigade of the 
42nd (“Rainbow”) Division. With 
the organization he went to France, 
but was transferred to the famous 
First Division to command its field 
artillery brigade. Under his com- 
mand, the brigade went through the 
Cantigny fighting of May, 1918, pro- 
ducing artillery results without 
precedent in American history. The 
following month he was promoted 
Major General and placed in com- 
mand of the First Division. 

General Summerall led the First 
Division in the Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel, Second Marne and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, in which that 
unit achieved brilliant success. Lit- 
erally, he led the division, appar- 
ently not knowing what fear was; 
for he went wherever he was need- 
ed, in the outpost positions in de- 
fense or with the advanced units 
in attack. For conspicuous gallantry 
in action while in command of the 
Division, he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, 

October 11, 1918, General Sum- 
merall was given command of the 
V Army Corps, and assigned prob- 


ably the most difficult zone of ac- _ 


tion, his ability as a leader having 
been proven many time before. With 
the Fifth Corps, he again “reached 
all objectives,” his unit being the 
center of the American advance 
through the Kriemhilde Stellung of 
successive German defensive posi- 
tions. 

Following the Armistice, General 
Summerall continued in command 
of the V Corps, later assuming com- 
mand of the IX and the IV Corps. 
While in command of the last named 
unit, a part of the army of occupa- 
tion, he became a member of the 
Allied Mission of Generals at Fiume 
and served with the Peace Commis- 
sion in Paris. He returned to the 
United Ctates in September, 1919, 
resuming command of the First Di- 
vision at Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 

Successively commander of the 
Hawaiian Department of the Eighth 
Corps Area and of the Second Corps 
Area, with headquarters at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York, General 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE CITADEL FOOTBALL—1946 


By QUINN DECKER, Head Football Coach 


HE 1946 season marks the return 

of The Citadel Bulldogs to grid- 
iron warfare after a war-time lay- 
off since 1942. The herculean task 
now at hand is to mold the candi- 
dates into a smoothly functioning 
machine in time for the opening 
game against Presbyterian College 
on the night of September 27. 

Due to the fact that the coaching 
staff did not arrive until after May 
1, it was impossible to hold a lengthy 
spring drill session. The staff has 
recently been completed. The line 
will be in the capable hands of N. 
B. “Red” Eubank, former Georgia 
footballer, who is regarded by the 
writer as one of the best line coach- 
es in the South. “Red” coached at 
Central High School, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, prior to his entry in the 
armed forces in 1942 and did a very 
fine job with the linemen at that in- 
stitution. The ends will be under 
the tutelage of Henry “Whitey” Pi- 
ro, former Syracuse star. “Whitey” 
also played with the Philadelphia 
Eagles and in the service he was a 
member of the Third Air Force, co- 
champions of the AAF Conference. 

On May 6, a call for candidates 
for the 1946 eleven was sounded and 
114 hopefuls reported for practice. 
It was discovered that a number of 
these men were either too small for 
varsity competition or lacked the 
necessary experience. It was decid- 
ed to organize a junior varsity for 
1946. These juniors will play two 
or three games with outside compe- 
tition and will work each afternoon 
with the varsity. It is felt that the 
organization of the junior varsity 
will offer an opportunity for parti- 
cipation to every man in school who 
is interested in football. Undoubted- 
ly, some of the men on this squad 
will be advanced to the varsity dur- 
ing the season. 

A tremendous job lies ahead for 
us to mold a formidable team in so 
short a period; however, the spirit 
and determination of the entire 
squad leads us to believe that we 
will be able to field a representative 
team in our first season. It is not 
the aim of The Citadel to “shoot” at 
the Southern Conference champion- 
ship. It is our desire to turn out a 
team which annually will hold a fa- 
vorable position among conference 
teams of our own calibre. 

The following members of the 1942 
squad have returned and are busy 
during their spare moments round- 
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ing themselves into condition after 
the long lay-off: Ends: Al Rubens, 
Ralph Nelson and Jim Paulson; 
Guards: Ralph Margavage, Mel Lew- 





is and Kay Clowes; Backs: Al Sal- 
vato, flashy halfback of the 1942 
eleven, Roger Howell, Tom Marcin- 
ko and Bobby Miller. Among the 
outstanding new performers are: 
George Kochins, 215 pound tackle 
from Kingston, Pa., and Emory 
Webster, who played freshman foot- 
ball at Tennessee prior to his entry 
into the armed forces. 

The squad is composed of both 
cadets and veteran students, most of 
whom are first year men. There will 
be only four or five seniors on the 
squad. Due to the fact that the team 
will be composed chiefly of fresh- 
men, the majority of whom have not 
competed in football for several sea- 
sons, it is impossible to give an ac- 
curate prediction as to what amount 
of success lies ahead. However, if 
fight and determination is any cri- 
terion, the squad will make a credit- 
able showing. 

It is planned to use the Tennessee 
system, made famous by General 
Robert R. Neyland. The chief wor- 
ries of the coaching staff now are to 
find capable fullbacks and wing- 
backs for our style of play. The 
team will be rather light but should 
prove speedy. 

Fall practice got under way on 
August 26. This will give us one 
month to prepare for the long grind 
which will pit the boys against 
Presbyterian, William & Mary, New- 
berry, Furman, South Carolina, 
George Washington, V. M. I. and 
Davidson. 
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INTRA-MURAL PROGRAM AT THE CITADEL 


pe life demands men of 
sound physical minds. At The 
Citadel, ninety per cent of all the 
cadets take an active part in the 
college’s excellent intra-mural pro- 
gram which runs extensively around 
the school calendar. 

Credit for one of the finest intra- 
mural programs in the South can be 
attributed to the fine work of Wil- 
liam M. Bostwick, Jr., director of 
physical training at The Citadel 
since 1941. Mr. Bostwick is affili- 
ated with the athletic department 
and handles all the details in keep- 
ing the corps of cadets in top physi- 
cal condition. 

To show the extensiveness of the 
program, it can be noted that 239 
of the cadets earned points last quar- 
ter by participating in a required 
amount of competition. There were 
many men who participated in the 
set-up and did not wish to work for 
an intra-mural letter. In the spring 
quarter forty-eight cadets earned the 
intra-mural letter. 

During the summer quarter just 
ended, there was a six-team softball 
league with games being played two 
afternoons every week. Four of 
these teams were made up of the 
cadets, while the other two were 
composed of veteran students who 
have returned to The Citadel to fin- 
ish their education. At the end of 
the regular league play, the winning 
veteran team collided with the 
champion cadet aggregation for the 
campus championship. 

Three swimming meets featured 
the water program which consisted 
of a severe test in all phases of the 
sport. The departments tested in 
the swimming meets were floating, 
breast, side and back strokes, tread- 
ing, swimming under water, recov- 
ering of objects, carrying of men, 
carrying of objects held above water, 
diving and entering the water feet 
first. For averaging swimming at 
least two miles per week for eight 
weeks, the swimmer received a 
maximum of 60 points on his intra- 
mural letter. These two miles per 
week were not counted unless the 
swimmer covered one-fourth mile 
without stopping. 

The Citadel, being located on the 
historic Ashley River, is afforded a 
wonderful opportunity to sailing 
parties. A sailing club is organized 
on the campus and a skipper of his 
boat receives 25 points in the intra- 
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mural program, the mate receives 15 
points and a member of the crew 
10 points. 

A class in physical training and 
boxing was headed by Coach Bost- 
wick during the summer quarter 
and such a class is held at every 
regular quarter of the school. This 
class serves as a physical trainer 
and a forerunner of the college’s 
regular varsity boxing team. Most 
of the future varsity boxers are dis- 
covered in these classes in the intra- 


mural program. 

The veteran is taking a special in- 
terest in the golf tournaments which 
are played on one of Charleston’s 
beautiful courses. The school holds 
several memberships at the local 
course and these memberships are 
awarded as prizes to the winners of 
the link tournaments. 

In season tournaments held in the 
program include touch football, bas- 
ketball, soccer, volley ball and track 
meets. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 7) 
quired. While an institution is per- 
haps never completed, The Citadel 
has at least acquired a_ physical 
plant that is so extensive and so 
well adapted to its purpose that it 
is perhaps the outstanding property 
in the United States, except the Na- 
tional Academies, devoted to the 
strictly military plan of college ad- 

ministration. 

The Citadel is a fully accredited 
senior college. It is a member of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and is on the 


approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. The Civil En- 
gineering Department is accredited 
by the Engineer’s Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. 

The Citadel is essentially a mili- 
tary college. Leadership, initiative 
and character are developed by 
placing upon cadets the great re- 
sponsibility of controlling all units 
in the military organization. The 
Citadel is justly proud of the record 
of its ROTC which, for more than 
eleven years, has been rated “Ex- 
cellent,” a rating based on an an- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL 


By PAUL J. JENKINS 


Head Coach at Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky 


FFENSE is the most important 
fundamental in football. Foot- 
ball fans come to the games in or- 
der to see their team score. This is 
the part of the game that offers 
color and thrills. Most football teams 
spend 75% of their practice time 
building an offense. Running, pass- 
ing, and kicking the ball bring forth 
the crowds, and players get a greater 
thrill in using offensive maneuvers. 

A successful offensive team must 
keep possession of the ball a major 
part of the time. Without the ball a 
team can score very little. Build 
your offense with the idea of having 
and keeping the ball. Hold onto the 
ball as long as possible. You will 
not lose many games if you keep 
possession of the ball 70% of the 
time. Develop your defense to stop 
your opponent’s offense 30% of the 
time. 

Plays from any of the offensive 
formations must be developed in or- 
der to cope with all types of de- 
fenses. There are many defensive 
setups, which requires several meth- 
ods in blocking assignments when 
the defenses shift their positions. 
Any of these methods are effective, 
but be sure yours are simple enough 
to prevent confusion. 

The personnel of the Single Wing- 
back Unbalanced Line calls for 
specialists in all positions. The fast- 
est man on the squad should play 
wingback. His duties consist of run- 
ning reverse plays, faking and 
catching passes, blocking the tackle, 
the linebackers and the ends. 

The blocking back can be the 
slowest runner in the backfield. He 
should be the best blocker on the 
team, the signal caller and a good 
pass receiver. 

The left halfback should be a fast, 
powerful runner, a good blocker and 
the best passer on the team. 

The fullback should be the quick- 
est starter on the team, a powerful 
runner, a good passer and the sec- 
ond best blocker in the backfield. 

The guards should be fast and 
agile. Their duties include pulling 
out to block, blocking the lineback- 
ers, and the opposing linesmen in 
front of them. 

The tackle who pulls out for in- 
terference should be another guard, 
in that his offensive duties are simi- 
lar to that of the guards. The mid- 
dle tackle can be the slowest player 
on the team. His duties are block- 
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ing straight ahead on linesmen or 
linebackers. : 
The center must be efficient in 
passing the ball, pulling out to 
block, blocking straight ahead and 
blocking the linebackers. He should 
be quick on his feet and have the 
best balance of any of the linesmen. 
The ends should be fast, agile and 
efficient in receiving passes. These 
wingmen must be excellent ball car- 
riers and the best blockers in the 
line. They have more different de- 
fensive men to block than any other 
linesmen, which requires a knowl- 
edge of several types of blocks. . 


In combating different types of de- 
fenses, I feel that it is best to have 
definite blocking assignments for 
each man. This does not mean that 
every player on the offense will 
have a different block on every play 
against each defense. Usually only 
two or three players will be forced 
to change blocking assignments. 

All types of defenses should be 
named or numbered. The quarter- 
back can call the defense about two 
counts before the snap signal is 
given. This gives the offensive men 





DIAG. ~ 5 





S-F 2-1 REGULAR 








time to select the man they are to 
block. 

The defenses diagrammed are the 
ones most commonly used against 
this type of offense. If you will 
study these diagrams carefully, you 
will find there are not many 
changes in the blocking assignments 
against these types of defenses. 

Diagram 1 is the 6-2-2-1 defense 
overshifted. I will use it as the 
basic defense for comparison. 

Diagram 2. Players No. 7, 9, 10 
have different men to block in a 

(Continued on page 44) 
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COACHING THE QUARTERBACK 


Write it—if you’re not scared 


HILE still in knee pants I 

learned a very valuable lesson 
in putting personal opinions in writ- 
ing. During a very heated campaign 
for sheriff of a restless Texas coun- 
ty, the chief of police in my home- 
town printed and distributed a cir- 
cular in which there were some 
rather serious charges against one 
of the candidates—and had his hand 
called. While the impending trouble 
was still in the brewing stage, he 
commented in a conversation with 
my mother, “Mrs. Lambert, you can 
say what you please, but be very 
careful what you write!” He had 
learned his lesson, but three days 
later he paid for his error in judge- 
ment with his life when he was shot 
by the offended candidate on the 
streets of our county seat. 

Thus it is with putting instruc- 
tions to the quarterback in writing. 
It makes the coach much more care- 
ful of what he says, and how he 
says it, because he is constantly re- 
minded of the fact that his ideas 
and opinions are a matter of writ- 
ten record—one that his quarter- 
back can check. As a result, the 
coach does a better teaching job. 

How we say it is more important 
than what we say anyway. Most of 
us know enough football to take the 
games we are supposed to win and 
perhaps to produce an occasional up- 
set: but much of the difference in 
the results obtained can be traced 
to the way the coach says it —his 
methods of presentation and his skill 
in the lofty art of teaching. How 
much we know is not nearly as im- 
portant as how much we transfer 
to our players. It is the latter that, 
in the final analysis, puts the Td’s on 
the scoreboard. 

Often, when using the lecture 
method alone, we make contradic- 
tory statements. They come about 
like this: We make a statement with 
a particular shade of meaning in 
mind; then, with a slightly differ- 
ent slant in view, we shade the origi- 
nal statement slightly. The shaded 
statement may even go through a 
third stage in its evolution; until, 
like gossip, by the time the quar- 
terback is ready to apply his knowl- 
edge on the field he has the opposite 
impression from the one intended. 
Result: confusion, and his error loses 


By STANDARD LAMBERT 
Austin (Texas) High School 





Coach Standard Lambert played 
his college football at Texas Chris- 
tian University under the late Fran- 
cis Schmidt and Raymond “Bear” 


Wolf. During his freshman year 
Matty Bell was head coach and 
Dutch Meyer and Wolf were fresh- 
man coaches. After serving as line 
coach for three years at Temple 
High School and one at Austin, he 
tock over the head job at Austin in 
1936. 

During the last seven years, his 
teams have one state championship 
and three other quarter-final titles 
to their credit, and a percentage av- 
erage of .842, winning 68, losing 9, 
and tying 3. 

He is the author of the recently 
published “The Quarterback’s Blue- 
book,” and has written several ar- 
ticles of a professional nature for 
various athletic magazines. 





a badly needed game. It is quite 
a temptation to alibi for our own 
ineffective teaching with the “dumb 
quarterbacking” excuse because the 
fans have seen the error. However, 
taking that easy way out does not 
solve the problem by any means— 
in fact, it creates new ones for the 
future. 

Writing instructions makes the 
coach much more conscious of put- 
ting his thoughts in orderly fash- 


ion. It makes him careful how he 
expresses himself. Each shade of 
meaning and each qualification is 
carefully explained so that there will 
be no chance of misinterpretation. 
In lecturing we can ramble at 
length, but in writing we cut down 
our wordage considerably. This, too, 
is for the better — most of us talk 
too much anyway. 

Another point in favor of the 
writing method is that over a period 
of years our thoughts and theories 
accumulate and crystalize until we 
have a clear, concise plan of attack. 
Until I started putting my ideas and 
theories on paper they were about 
as consistent as the United States’ 
foreign policy. We keep a careful 
file on plays, defenses, drills and the 
various other phases of the game, 
so why shouldn’t we also have a file 
on our ideas on generalship? Where 
would football be if the knowledge 
and research of the past fifty years 
had been handed down orally from 
one coaching generation to.the next? 
This is the same thing, except on a 
smaller scale. 

So much for the effect of written 
instructions on the coach and his 
coaching job. Let’s look into the 
effect that it has on the quarterback 
himself. It has been my experience 
that the use of written material fills 
a tangible need. Most quarterbacks 
are very conscious of the respon- 
sibility that rests on their shoulders, 
and are constantly in quest of any 
little point that will improve them- 
selves. Putting it in writing gives 
him something he can “get his teeth 
into” — something he can study at 
home and ask the questions that 
such tactics stimulate. This proced- 
ure gives facts instead of our con- 
stant “if that” and “if that.” And 
don’t think that your quarterback 
will not see the point that you are 
making a check on yourself avail- 
able. This gives him confidence both 
in the coach and himself, and cer- 
tainly confidence is the primary 
mental state of a capable field gen- 
eral. 

One might raise the objection that 
it takes too much time and is too 
much trouble. The time to do most 
of the writing is in the winter and 
summer when the pressure is off, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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TAKE TO THE AIRWAYS 


By W. D. (BILL) BRANNIN 


‘Heed Football Coach, Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


—- is probably little doubt in 
any one’s mind that to have a 
well balanced offense it is essential 
that, in addition to a well-groomed 
running attack, a well-balanced and 
well-prepared passing attack be pre- 
pared, for one without the other is 
not satisfactory. 

In some cases, a great deal of 
emphasis is placed on an air attack, 
and due to climate it is possible to 
spend a great deal of time in the 
preparation of this type of game. 
In other localities time is wasted 
in planning all week on a passing 
offense when, on Saturday, you are 
confronted with wet, muddy con- 
ditions. 

We spend a great deal of time in 
developing passers, for it is under- 
stood that a boy who can run and 
pass with optional choices is a defi- 
nite threat. Therefore, in the hopes 
of coming across a top-calibre boy 
in these two classifications, we de- 
vote considerable amount of time to 
our passers. 

Early in the season, the boys are 
worked exactly like a baseball pitch- 
er in that he never throws or pitches 
for distance; instead, we put two 
boys together approximately ten to 
fifteen yards apart, and they throw 
easily to each other, working only 
on form and accuracy as well as 
ball handling. 

There are several methods of pass- 
ing, but the one with which we are 
particularly successful will be dis- 
cussed in this article. 


GRIP 

It is not necessary for a boy to 
have large hands in order to be a 
good passer. It is necessary, though, 
for him to develop a true “balance” 
in relation to the ball and the size 
of his hands. That balance is found 
not in the center of the ball, but at 
the end of the football. 

This balance is brought about be- 
cause the front nose of the ball will 
be tilted up, without too much grip 
on the football. For best results, we 
have found that if the passer does 
not grip the lace, with the exception 
of one finger, that being his little 
finger, he has better control of the 
ball. If the passer will put his fore- 
finger approximately one inch off 
to the side of the nose, fingers 
spread, he will find that upon re- 
lease of the football the flight of the 
ball on the way to the target will 
be more true than if he grips the 


ball with all four fingers side by 
side. 

The ball should never rest in the 
palm of the hand, for in so doing 
the general tendency will be to 
throw downward. If the ball is com- 
pletely raised off the palm of the 
hand, approximately one to one and 
one-half inches, the line of throw 
will be much truer and in most cases 
approximately shoulder high. 


POSITION 

The position of the arm prior to 
throwing is that similar to a catch- 
er on his throw to second. The foot- 
ball is brought up to the front by 
the side of the face in a snap mo- 
tion, the ball being approximately 
on a level with the ear. In this po- 
sition, the release or throw is com- 
pleted exceptionally fast and is 
much more accurate. 


Prior to the throw the passer’s 
left arm is forward for balance. If 
the passer will point his left hand 
at his target just prior to throwing, 
he will find that by the use of a 
complete follow through, he will im- 
prove his accuracy a great deal. In 
this position prior to throwing, the 
nose of the ball should be pointed 
forward rather than off to the side. 


DECEPTION 

A good passer will never indicate 
to which one of the possible pass 
receivers he is going to throw, 
though he will at all times have a 
clear vision of the field. If he wish- 
es to pass to the right, he should 
look down the middle of the field 
and make forward motions with the 
ball, as though he were going to 
throw, catching it with his left hand 
or, in other words, hitting the ball 
with his hand which is up and in 
front of his face. By making this 
deceptive motion, the passer will 
discover that this will make for 
more completions. P 


RUNNING DECEPTION 

Depending on the types of plays, 
if the running pass is called, the 
back should take the ball under his 
arm and take out for the side line, 
just as though he were going to 
run. This should be no different a 
movement than when he is called on 
to carry the ball off tackle or around 
end. A great deal of deception can 
be made in taking short steps, but 
take them fast. 
ACCURACY 

As you have already noticed, a 


great deal of mention has been made 
in respect to accuracy, as accuracy 
is the most important phase of all; 
for regardless of how well he can 
throw the ball, how well he can 
fake, or how well he grips the ball, 
if the passer can’t hit the target, his 
efforts have been to no avail. There- 
fore, concentrate on ringing the bell 
every time. The hardest thing to 
develop is the ability to hit the re- 
ceiver on the run from a set posi- 
tion, for the angles of the pass pat- 
tern and the speed of the receiver 
both have to be determined. This 
places a great deal of emphasis on 
the passer himself. Perfection in this 
respect can only be accomplished by 
constant practice. Each receiver 
should run the pass patterns so that 
all passers in return can learn the 
maneuvers, and speed of each indi- 
vidual receiver. On a short, fast 
pass, when the ball is thrown over 
center, the pass should be fast and 
hard, for in this way you do away 
with many possibilities of pass in- 
terception. True, it places a great 
deal of strain on the receiver, but 
through weeks of practicing he 
should develop the method to catch 
hard thrown passes. 


Passes over the line of scrimmage 
should be thrown approximately six 
inches above the head of the re- 
ceiver and approximately two feet 
in front. 


Long passes are thrown more on 
an arch and, consequently, upon re- 
ceiving them they are a softer pass, 
provided the passer has thrown an 
arched ball. In order to throw a 
“soft pass” for a long distance of 
thirty-five yards and over, if the 
passer will turn the nose of the ball 
slightly out, the ball will have a 
tendence to “settle” at the comple- 
tion of the throw in a flat position 
without too much spin. 


Running passers and running tar- 
gets are the hardest passes to com- 
plete because the passer has the 
thought of “lead” in his mind. 
Whereas, the important fact to re- 
member is that both the target and 
passer are on the move and, there- 
fore, the passer should throw di- 
rectly at the receiver, for the run- 
ning momentum of the passer will 
then carry the ball to the receiver 
with the proper amount of lead, in 
order to complete the play. In or- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Yea, po / 


“In the reproof of chance 

Lies the true proof of men; the sea being smooth, 
How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk! 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage — 
Where’s then the saucy boat, 

Whose weak, untimbered sides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatness? Either to harbour fled, 
Or made a toast to Neptune.” 

—Troilus and Cressida 


This September is a marked month on the cal- 
endar of thousands of American boys and girls. 
It brings a thrill that is new and different to any- 
thing they have yet experienced. In this month 
they go away to college! For months they have 
dreamed and planned for this occasion. It is truly 
a great event in their lives. Just what it will mean 
to them depends largely upon their attitude, and 
their ability to adjust themselves to their new 
environment. They must brace themselves for a 
few shocks. 

They have been Seniors but will now be Fresh- 
men! For an entire year they have been looked- 
up-to, and will now be looked-down-upon. In high 
school they were members of the “Big Nine” — 
they will now be the “little ones”! Their honors, 
medals and trophies which were so coveted in 
high school will attract little notice on the college 
campus. Billy John Freshman will not even be 
permitted to wear his high school award sweater 
on the campus, without first removing the letter- 
ing. All this is shocking. They come from a set- 
ting where they have been playing the leading 
roles in student activities, but now must take 
minor parts and see the spotlight shine on others. 
The weak-hearted cannot stand this shock, and 
will drop out of school with the excuse that they 
cannot find the course they want or that they 
have decided to go to work. 


These Suggestions May Help: 

1. Go to college mentally prepared to start all 
over. Don’t depend upon your high school 
laurels. 
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2. Study hard from the first. A good record your 
Freshman year will smooth the way for the 
next three. Many professors cannot forget that 
first-year impression. 

3. Be friendly with every one. Speak to all you 
meet on the campus, regardless of how many 
times a day you meet them. 

4. Learn and remember the names of as many 
people as possible. 

5. Be attentive and have a good attitude in class. 
“Profs” will stretch their marks for those who 
are trying. 

6. Establish regularity for study and recreation 
and stick as close to it as possible. 

7. Go to Sunday School and Church regularly. 

8. Don’t give over to homesickness the first month 
The first few weeks are the most trying. 
Weather them and you will come through all 
right. By that time you will have made friends 
and will be satisfied. 

9. Keep busy at something worth while. 


I could give you more, but you would probably 
go on making the same mistakes and having the 
same kind of fun I did when I was in college. 


y = the Senter of All 


Whenever d’Artag- 
nan and the immortal 
Give 





musketeers celebrated 
a victory, they used to 
swagger down the 
street shouting their 
favorite phrase, “All 
for one — one for all.” 

Removed from _ its 
story-book setting, the 


* * * phrase is one that has 
To Y. meaning for all of us 
- vour in America. Because 

Community it’s a phrase that ex- 
Chest 


presses mutual friend- 
ship and responsibili- 
ty, mutual trust, and 
concern for the other fellow. 


And it’s a phrase that is especially important 
this year, when, to help the citizen at home and 
away from home, USO and the Community Chests 
of America will make concurrent appeals for 
funds during September and October. Everyone 
who contributes to them will be fulfilling the spirit 
of that phrase. 

The services of the two organizations are closely 
related. 

Community Chests of America, embracing lo- 
cal chests in 849 cities, will be seeking $162,000,- 
000. Of this about $150,000,000 is for the support 
of local social service agencies in Community 
Chest areas in those towns and cities. 

And the USO appeal will be included in most 
of the local Community Chest campaigns, which 
will be expected to raise $11,500,000 of the total 
of $19,000,000 which the USO will need for its 
work through 1947. In New York City, and in 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SCOUT REPORT 
CO. Ceeke, Phys Officials and i OP 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


Henry E. Willoughby, graduate of the University of 
Kentucky, recently discharged from the Navy, will be 
the new coach at Douglasville High School, Douglas- 
ville, Georgia. 


While attending Slidell, Louisiana, High School, 
Leighton Hill, a freshman and prospect on Louisiana 
State’s football team, maintained an “A” average, was 
elected president of each of his four classes, was vale- 
dictorian of his graduating class, received special awards 
as the school’s outstanding science and history student, 
and captained the football team in his senior year. 


Harry Rabenhorst, who copped the world’s punting 
record (115 yards) while starring for Wake Forest, and 
who now serves as head basketball and baseball coach 
at Louisiana State, has been named Captain of the 
Deacon’s “All Time” football eleven. 


Coach Jess (“Mule”) Yarborough, who coached the 
Miami Senior High Stingarees to many brilliant rec- 
ords in the pre-war years, is out of the service and back 
at Miami. He is Director of Welfare for the City of 
Miami. “Mule” is a capable and likeable fellow and 
the Department of Welfare is in good hands. Among 
other assignments, “Mule” coached the Maxwell Field 
football team during the war. 


Coach R. H. Stone, formerly of Key West and Fort 
Pierce, Florida, is now at Gordon Military College, 
Barnesville, Georgia, as backfield coach and head bas- 
ketball ‘coach. 


John Nash has been promoted to the principalship 
of Anniston High School, Anniston, Alabama. John has 
been serving as assistant principal for a number of 
years and has helped out with the coaching from time 
to time. Mr. C. C. Moseley has retired as superintendent 
of the Anniston Schools. He was our principal at Jef- 
ferson County High School, Birmingham, Alabama. He 
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also served as superintendent at Bessemer, Alabama, 
and Dothan, Alabama, before going to Anniston. His 
contribution to education in the South has been great 
and his influence will be lasting. 


Dan Kirkland, former University of Georgia basket- 
ball captain and one of the South’s better amateur 
golfers, has been signed by Athens High School, Athens, 
Georgia, as head basketball coach and assistant foot- 
ball coach for the coming year. Dan taught school in 
Hogansville last season and coached the U. S. Royals, 
an outstanding amateur cage team of that town. 


R. D. Archer is back in civilian circles after three 
years and seven months in the Navy and will direct 
the athletic program at Conyers High School, Conyers, 
Georgia. Archer was in the Gene Tunney program and 
was assigned to the U. S. S. Kendrick. 


John McCarley’s Atlanta Sports Arena Blues will be 
hard to beat this season with most of his team return- 
ing intact and further bolstered by Doris Weems, Lettie 
Evers and Alline Banks, All-American players who 
starred with the Nashville Goldblumes last season. 


Two highly instructive and entertaining movies, “Bas- 
ketball up to Date” and “Football up to Date,” are now 
available for high schools, colleges, community clubs, 
clinics and civic gatherings. These films, sponsored by 
the Wilson Sporting Goods Company and General Mills, 
carry the stamp of approval of the National Basketball 
Rules Committee and the National Federation of High 
School Ahletic: Associations. The two thirty-minue, 
16MM sound films interpret the official rules of basket- 
ball and football and demonstrate play situations and 
game techniques. If interested, write the secretary of 

(Continued on page 50) 








FOR SERVICE OF ALL 
(Continued from page 14) 


cities, towns and rural areas where the appeal 
is not to be federated, USO committees will direct 
the USO campaigns. 

USO, of course, serves the citizen away from 
home — your sons and brothers who are still in 
the armed forces. Today its job is fourfold — to 
provide USO clubs for new inductees, men await- 
ing discharge and their families, and the con- 
valescent war wounded —to continue troops-in- 
transit lounges and USO-Travelers Air services 
for service men, their wives and families — to 
serve men in Hawaii and the Philippines and at 
outlying bases—to provide USO-Camp Shows 
entertainment for wounded men in hospitals. 


At home, it is the task of the local Community 
Chest to maintain health, welfare and recreation 
services for the resident who is not in uniform. 
Studies show that, during any one year, 40 out of 
every 100 families benefit directly from Com- 
munity Chest Red Feather services in their cities. 
People in all economic levels benefit indirectly 
also from such organizations as the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the “Y’s,” the hospitals. 

For those at home, Community Chests of Amer- 
ica will meet the challenge of the times. For 
those away from home in the armed forces, USO 
accepts the responsibility of continuing service. 

Give generously and now to the USO and your 


Community Chest. 
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COLLEGIATE FOOTBALL RULE CHANGES, 1946 


Committeeman, National Rules Committee, Third District 


OTE the change in Rule 2, Pages 

4 and 5, of the football guide, 
in regards the use of a colored or 
white ball. Unless both teams mu- 
tually agree this year, the game 
must be played with the official tan 
ball. 

The rules in regards timeouts and 
delay of the game have been simpli- 
fied and rewritten. It would be ad- 
visable for all coaches and officials 
to read carefully pages 16, 17 and 18 
in the new football guide. 

A team will be allowed four time- 
outs in each half without penalty. 
If a field captain requests a timeout, 
he will be allowed two minutes, but 
the referee will indicate that the ball 
is ready for play in one minute, 
thirty seconds. If a coach sends in a 
substitute and stops the watch, only 
enough time will be taken to recog- 
nize the substitute and put the ball 
in play. When time has been taken 
out for one of the legal four time- 
outs allowed each team in each half, 
the watch will start when the ball 
is snapped. After a team’s four le- 
gal timeouts are exhausted, subse- 
quent requests for timeout will be 
refused except for the benefit of a 
designated injured player. If the in- 
jured player leaves the game, no 
penalty will be enforced. 

If a substitute is sent on the 
field after a team has exhausted its 
four legal timeouts and if the substi- 
tute stops the clock, then the team 
will be penalized five yards for de- 
lay of the game and the referee will 
signal the watch to start as soon as 
the ball is ready for play. The rules 
in effect last year in regard to the 
timing of the game during the last 
two minutes of either half have been 
eliminated from the book. Delay of 
the game will never be called on 
account of a substitute entering the 
game until after a team has ex- 
hausted its legal timeouts. 

On Page 19, note that an incoming 
substitute does not have to report 
to an official. He only has to be 
recognized by any one of the four 
officials. 

On Page 20, note that eight-inch 
numerals for the front and ten-inch 
numerals for the back of the jerseys 
is mandatory. 

On Page 24, note the new ruling 
on a player less than a yard back 
of the line of scrimmage. If this 
player is stationed directly behind 
the ball and is less than one yatd 


back, the ball may be _ legally 
snapped to one of the other backs 
but this man is still ineligible to 
receive a forward pass. 

Note on Page 27 that the center 
is not allowed to change the posi- 
tion of the ball after he has once 
adjusted it for play. 

Note on Page 29 that the penalty 
for an illegal forward pass has been 
changed to five yards from the spot 
where the pass was made, plus loss 
of down. This means that if a player 
runs 60 yards and then makes an il- 
legal forward pass, the penalty will 
be enforced from the spot where the 
pass was made, leaving the team a 
net gain of 55 yards rather than 
bringing the ball back to the point 
where it was snapped. 

Note and read the supplemental 
notes at the bottom of Page 44 and 
the top of Page 45. These notes 
have been rewritten and describe 
both the illegal use of the hands 
and arms by the team in possession 
of the ball and also the legal use of 
the hands and arms by this team. 

On Page 53, note the exception 
under Article IV. This exception 
straightens out a penalty that in the 
past has often been very unfair. If 
neither team is in possession of the 
ball and one team fouls, then the 
penalty is still loss of the ball to 
the other team at the spot of the 
foul, with one exception and that is 
the change this year. The exception 
reads as follows: “On a kick from 
scrimmage after the kick has crossed 
the scrimmage line and before it has 
been ‘touched by the receiving team, 
if a foul occurs the penalty shall 
be enforced from the spot of the 
preceding down or snap, the ball to 
remain in possession of the kicking 
team.” This penalty, of course, can 
be declined if it is to the advantage 
of the offended team to take the 
play. 

I would advise a reading of the 
following changes, which are more 
in the nature of clarification and do 
not need an explanation: 

On Page 30, the second approved 
ruling. 

On Page 34, Paragraph “C”. 

The last two lines under Article II, 
Page 35. 

The first sentence of the first ap- 
proved ruling on Page 43. 

Note the new penalty for an in- 
valid signal on a fair catch, Page 48, 
penalty enforced from the spot in- 


stead of where the ball was put in 
play. 

I would advise that all officials re- 
read all of Rule 12 and compare with 
the language in last year’s guide. 
The language has been simplified 
and the committee feels that this 
rule is now understandable. 

Test yourself on the 1946 rules 
with the questions which follow. 
Check your answers with the cor- 
rect rulings on page 45. 


RULE 2 
1. If no legal ball is available the 
Referee, with the consent of both 
teams, may authorize play with an 
illegal ball. 
RULE 


3 

2. Runner fumbles and ball 
bounces into B-1, whose foot is on 
the side line at his own 20. Ruling: 
A’s ball, Ist down on the 20. 

3. On a punt, Team B halfback 
pursues opponent down field and 
uses shoulder block on opponent’s 
back. Ruling: Clipping. 

4. A forward pass strikes a sub- 
stitute who is standing on side line 
and it is then caught in bounds by 
an eligible receiver. Ruling: Pass 
incomplete. 

RULE 4 


_5. Team A has had two legal 
time-outs, sends substitute from 
bench while time is in; Team A 
Captain immediately requests time- 
out. Ruling: Referee grants time- 
out, charges Team A with a total 
of four time-outs. 

6. Both Teams A and B have had 
their four legal time-outs; either 
team then sends substitute on field 
from bench with the watch run- 
ning; with no injured player in- 
volved. Ruling: DELAY, loss of 5 
yards, Referee signals watch to 
start when the ball is ready for 
play. —— 
_7. Team A has had one legal 
time-out, sends _ substitute from 
bench while time is in or after the 
ball is ready for play. Ruling: 
Referee charges Team A a time- 
out; watch starts when the ball is 
ready for play. 

8. After having had two time- 
outs with less than two minutes 
remaining to play, Team B sends 
in substitute while time is in. Rul- 
ing: Referee charges time-out, sig- 
nals watch to start when the ball is 
ready for play. 

9. On all plays that stop the 
watch, time is back in and watch is 
started when Referee blows his 
whistle. 

10. Team B_ Captain requests 
time-out when his team has one or 
more legal time-outs left. Ruling: 
The Judge or Clock Operator starts 
the watch when the Referee indi- 
cates ball is ready for play. 

11. A_ player’s equipment be- 
comes illegal through play. Rul- 
ing: Referee suspends player. 

RULE 6 


12. On second kick-off, A-1 
touches ball and it then goes out 
of bounds between the goal lines. 
Ruling: B’s ball on yard line from 
which it was kicked. 

13. On a second kick-off out of 
bounds, both teams are off side. 
Ruling: Third kick-off must be 
made. ——- 

14. On second’ kick-off, B-1 
touches ball (free) and it then goes 
out of bounds between goal lines. 
Ruling: B’s ball where it crossed 
the side line. 

15. At kick-off, B-1 goes out of 
bounds, then recovers fumbled free 
be in field of play. Ruling: B’s 

all. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Here’s a ‘‘skull” session 1946 style. Show your teams the latest football 
and basketball rules and play situations illustrated in two new official* 
movies .. . “Football Up-to-Date” and “Basketball Up-to-Date”! No 
chance to miss the fine points of the rules as they are interpreted in these 
amazing movies. The boys see everything acted out before their eyes. 
Your teams should have the benefit of these films. The modern way of 
training. Saves weeks of blackboard work. They are available to 
everyone. For complete details on how to get them, note methods of 


distribution listed below. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. subsidiary) 


Distributed in 3 Ways 


7 By the state offices of High School 
Athletic Associations. 


2 By the State University cooperat- 

ing with the State Office of High 
School Athletic Associations. 

3 By A. A. Schabinger, Director, 
Official Sports Film Service, 7 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 
and, through the YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau with offices in New 
York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 
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IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 







* 
Authorized and Endorsed by 
National Federation of High School Athletic 
Associations and National Basketball Rules 

Committee 
CO-SPONSORED BY 
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1946 FOOTBALL CODE 
FOR NATIONAL FEDERATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


By H. V. PORTER 


Secretary National Federation of State High School Athletic Assns. 


ty: the past several years, a 
progressive football code has 
aided in the development of an in- 
creasingly attractive game with 
minimum chance of injury. The 
1946 code represents further prog- 
ress. Those who thoroughly study 
the rules will find a list of the ma- 
jor differences from last year on the 
inside front cover of the rules book. 
In addition to the rules book, there 
are valuable aids to coaches, officials 
and players in the supplementary 
publications, “Football Play Situa- 
tions” and “Football Interpretation 
Folders.” 

Here are more detailed comments 
about some of those items and about 
a few others which are listed as 
“Slight Modifications.” 

1-1-3-2. COLOR OF JERSEY. The 
home team is urged to notify the 
visiting team as to color of jersey 
which will be worn and type of ball 
which will be used. For night games, 
balls with two black or white cir- 
cular stripes between the lace and 
each end should be among those 
which are available. If proper no- 
tice is sent, the home team has the 
right to wear its usual color of suit 
and if there is objection because 
both sets of jersies are of the same 
color, the visiting team is expected 
to change. 

2-3-2. A PLIABLE TEE is per- 
missible. This may be the cus- 
tomary manufactured rubber tee or 
a team may choose to use a paper 
cup or similar utensil. If possible, 
one of the officials should remove 
the tee when it will not interfere 
with his duties. 

2-9-2-2. POSITION ON LINE. 
Players of A are expected to take 
a position such as to make it ap- 
parent whether they are on the 
line or behind it. Freak positions 
such as facing sidewise are not 
permitted but a comfortable position 
within the rules is now possible. 
If one hand is on the ground and 
if the player is facing the opponent’s 
goal, his feet may be in any reason- 
able position which is comfortable. 
It is not necessary that one of the 
feet be up to within one foot of the 
line. Prior to this year, the code 
contained the one foot specification 
but it was almost impossible for a 
player to adhere to the rule. 


2-11, FAILURE TO HAVE SEVEN 
players on the line is listed as a 
form of offside. This is one of the 
snap infractions for which the 
Referee does not have authority to 
blow his whistle before the play 
ends. The ball goes into play after 
an offside (on either snap or free- 
kick), or illegal motion, or an il- 
legal shift (failure to pause one 
second). For other snap or free- 
kick infractions, the Referee has au- 
thority to kill the ball immediately 
and, whether he does or not, the 
ball remains dead even though ac- 
tion does not cease immediately. 
There is a slight modification of this 
provision in connection with an 
illegal substitution as outlined in 
3-5-1 and 2. For an illegal substi- 
tution which is discovered by any 
official while the ball is dead, the 
ball remains dead and the Referee 
may blow his whistle immediately. 
However, if the substitution illegali- 
ty is not discovered until after the 
gall has been snapped or free-kicked, 
the foul is treated the same as if 
the illegal act had occurred at the 
time of discovery. Hence, the pen- 
alty is enforced as a foul during the 
down rather than as a foul while 
the ball is still dead. 

PLAY: A12 enters while the ball 
is dead and replaced A3 leaves on 
the wrong side of the field. An of- 
ficial discovers him on the wrong 
side after the ball is in play. 

RULING: This is a 5-yard penalty 
foul during the down. Spot of en- 
forcement is determined by the type 
of play ((loose ball or run) which 
was in progress at the time of dis- 
covery. The place of the foul (not 
necessarily the place for penalty en- 
forcement) is considered to be the 
spot of the snap or free-kick. This 
is the same as for any wether non- 
player foul as outlined in the last 
sentence of the note under 4-2-5. 

2-21-2, NEW IMPULSE. Part (a) 
of the paragraph dealing with “im- 
pulse” has been slightly reworded 
for clarity. No change in meaning 
is intended. The statement makes it 
clear that a muff or bat of a pass 
or fumble does not provide any new 
impulse, provided it is done before 
the ball has touched the ground. 

PLAY: Al receives the snap on 
his 5. He attempts lateral and B 


bats the pass into A’s end zone 
where A falls on it. This is a safety 
(rather than a touchback) because 
the pass (not the bat) is considered 
the impulse, 

3-5-1. THE NEW SUBSTITU- 
TION RULE is liberal. It is designed 
to eliminate some of the delays 
which were caused by necessity of 
reporting and by necessity of wait- 
ing until the clock was stopped. A 
substitute may now go on the field 
whenever the ball is dead. How- 
ever, if the clock is running, not 
more than two substitutes from the 
same team may enter and they en- 
ter at their own risk of having the 
30-second time limit expire or of 
having the offensive team snap the 
ball before the substitution is com- 
pleted. To be completed, the re- 
placed player must be entirely off 
the field and on the side where his 
team has its bench. A violation of 
any one of these conditions results 
in a loss of 5 yards. It is not neces- 
sary for the substitute to report to 
an official, unless he is entering as 
a center, guard or tackle. In that 
case, he must report that fact to the 
nearer Official. 

As in the past, it is not permissible 
for a team to use substitutes to de- 
ceive. This applies to players such 
as that where one substitute comes 
in but two players run to the side- 
line. One leaves and the other is in 
position to receive a forward pass. 
This act draws a penalty of 5 yards 
and the ball remains dead unless 
discovery is after the ball is in play. 
When discovery is late, the spot of 
enforcement depends on the type of 
play. 

5-2-2. The article concerning run- 
ning into the kicker has been slight- 
ly reworded to give the official some 
discretionary authority in cases 
where slight contact with the kicker 
is incidental and caused by the 
movement of the kicker. 

5-2-7 and 6-6-3. FAIR CATCH. 
Prior to this year, the giving of an 
invalid fair catch signal was unlike 
other minor non-contact fouls in 
that it drew a severe penalty of 
15 yards. The penalty is now 5 
yards (from the previous spot). 

There is one other minor change 
in connection with the fair catch. 
It is in the slight rewording of Ar- 
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ticle 3 of 6-6. The phrase “or a 
kicker” has been added. The differ- 
ence is that if a receiver signals for 
a fair catch and if the kick touches 
one of the kickers, any receiver may 
recover and advance. In that case, 
they have the choice of retaining 
the advance or of accepting the pen- 
alty for interference with a fair 
catch. In the past, it was clear that 
the ball might be advanced after it 
touched the ground but there was 
some doubt as to whether it was 
legal to advance after the kick had 
touched the kicker and not the 
ground. 


6-3-2. AWARD OF BALL AFTER 
OUT-OF-BOUNDS. When a kick 
goes out of bounds, it always goes 
to the receivers and this applies 
regardless of whether one of the 
kickers might have legally touched 
the kick last before it went out of 
bounds. However, in past years, the 
out of bounds rule for a pass or a 
fumble differed from the kick rule 
in that the award depended on who 
last touched the loose ball. This 
year’s rule has eliminated that dif- 
ference. Under present rules, any 
pass or fumble which goes out of 
bounds belongs to the passer or 
fumbler and last touching has no 
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influence on the award. It is as- 
sumed that, in the case of a pass or 
a fumble, the defense has the right 
to secure possession before the ball 
goes out of bounds but, if he is un- 
successful in this, he has no right 
to a ball which was in possession of 
the opponent (even though the ball 
was loose) at the time it went out. 


8-1-2-b. TILTING BALL. When 
centers prefer to snap a ball with 
one hand, it is convenient for them 
to tilt the long axis. This is per- 
missible, provided the tilting does 
not exceed an angle of 45 degrees. 
This means that the ball may not be 
stood on end in order to narrow 
the neutral zone to six or seven 
inches. The slight permissible tilt- 
ing of the ball may narrow the zone 
by a fraction of an inch but not 
enough to make any practical differ- 
ence. If the ball is to be tilted, it 
must be done by the center as soon 
as he places his hand on the ball 
and there must be a noticeable pause 
between the time of tilting and the 
time of the snap. It is not permis- 
sible for the center to use the 
maneuver to confuse the opponent 
in connection with the timing of the 
snap. 


8-5-6. PASS INTERFERENCE. 
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The 2nd and 5th play situations 
under this section have been slightly 
reworded for clarity. No change in 
meaning is intended. The reword- 
ing is to make it clear that there 
can be no pass interference behind 
the line, unless it is the type of in- 
terference which results from the 
ball touching an ineligible player. 
Also, there can be no interference 
beyond the line during a pass which 
ends behind the line. 


9-2-1-b. WHEN BALL BECOMES 
DEAD. The parenthetical statement 
in this paragraph has been slightly 
reworded for clarity. It covers the 
situation where a loose ball in the 
end zone becomes dead before any 
possession is secured by a player. 
No touchdown can be scored by get- 
ting possession of a dead ball. 
Touching always precedes actual 
possession and if the situation is 
such that the touching causes the 
ball to become dead, then the fol- 
lowing possession is merely getting 
possession of a dead ball. 

PLAY: On kick-off, ball goes into 
R’s end zone. K2 is down the field 
fast enough to catch the ball as it 
bounces into the end-zone. RUL- 
ING: Touching anything in the end 

(Continued on page 48) 


A precious asset to the magnetic loveliness of a 
radiant bride. Claude S. Bennett diamonds enshrine 
forever the golden moments of her Wedding Day. 


Diamond Rings from $60 
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We are happy to announce that, henceforth, we will give the great state of Texas the same solid, in- 
timate coverage, which we have been giving the other southern states. We are grateful for the con- 
fidence which the Texas Association has placed in us and we feel, also, the responsibility which it car- 
ries. We pledge our best effort to prove worthy of this trust. 

Coach Standard Lambert, of Austin High School, will write a monthly column for us, covering the 
Texas field. All Texas coaches, officials, trainers, school administrators and sports fans are invited to 
send to “Stan,” or to the editor, any material which will be of interest to Texas readers, and will help 
promote the interests of athletics in the “Lone Star State.” 





HISTORY OF THE TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHES ASSOCIATION 


HE 16-year history of the Texas 

High School Coaches Association 
is a true Horatio Alger “rags to 
riches” story. From the little hand- 
ful of far-sighted coaches that met 
in Houston for the organization 
meeting in November 1930, to the 
giant organization which boasts of 
a membership of over 700, making 
it the largest in the world of its 
type in 1946, there are many stories 
of unselfish service given largely by 
coaches who are headlined in the 
December playoffs or are now hold- 
ing down college assignments suc- 
cessfully. 

From the time that the same little 
band, plus a few recruits, personally 
underwrote the first coaching school 
in San Antonio in 1931 and held 
their breath until that 50th coach 
registered (it took 50 paid tuitions 
fees to assure the underwriters of 


By STANDARD LAMBERT 
Austin (Texas) High School 


breaking even) to the 1946 school 
when a record-breaking enrollment 
of 652 swooped down on already- 
crowded Corpus Christi, can be 
found proof of the fact that when 
men organize for their own better- 
ment wonders can be accomplished. 
Those who have been with the As- 
sociation from the beginning get a 
big kick out of hearing Chambers 
of Commerce from every sizeable 
city in the state clamor for the an- 
nual affair with flattering bids. They 
can remember when we had to beg 
them to make us a guarantee that 
would assure an even financial 
break. 

There are several milestones in 
the Association’s growth that are 
clearly marked. The first and un- 
doubtedly the greatest was in 1935 
when we decided to sponsor the all- 
star football game patterned after 


the college all-star game in Chi- 
cago. A few over 2,000 fans paid ad- 
mission to the inaugural game in 
Dallas, in which the South won by 
a 3-0 score. However, the gate re- 
ceipts did finance the game expenses, 
most of which were on the players 
themselves for transportation, room 
and board and award watches. An- 
other story could be written about 
how the president and secretary that 
year selected and invited both 
squads, got them to Dallas and back 
home, and took care of them during 
the week as compared to the present 
system of having a three-man com- 
mittee handle each squad. Possibly 
another story could be found in the 
growth of the crowds seeing the 
games from Dallas’ 2,000 in the open- 
ing game of the series to the over 
12,000 that saw Ray Eliot’s T-forma- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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e@ Yessir! This FREE book will mean a lot 
to you! 

Personally . . . you'll get a whale of a lot 
of pleasure out of reading it yourself. . . 
and from cover to cover, too! 

For your Boys . . . its inside stuff and 
background will sharpen their interest in 
sports ... and, besides, they'll appreciate 
the trouble you’ve taken to get them this 
swell book. A postcard does the trick! 

NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. . . Spalding’s book 
of 1946 Sports Cartoons by Willard Mullin 
(and he’s one of the best in the business!) 
will be snapped up fast . . . we warn you! 
So let us know now how many we should 
reserve for you. Write Topay! 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Div. of Spalding Sales Corp. 
19 Beekman Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE (lig) IN SPORTS 
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The Purpose of This Column 

This column will appear monthly, the purpose of it 
being a clearing house for news concerning the Associa- 
tion, Interscholastic League and personal items con- 
cerning the coaches in Texas. The writer wants to en- 
courage all readers to send in any news-worthy items 
as well as any information that should be passed on 
to the other members of the Association. Keep in mind 
that a copy of this magazine goes to the desk of every 
member of the Association monthly. 


Thanks to the Board of Directors 


All of us who receive this excellent publication 
throughout the year owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Board of Directors for their action in making it avail- 
able to the entire membership without any extra cost 
to us. It is more evidence of the fact that the Board 
is conscientiously trying to raise the standard of Texas 
high school coaches. This is just another of the many 
benefits that come with the $2.00 membership dues. 


The Story Behind the News 

Perhaps you would be interested in knowing how 
this came about. The writer contacted the editor, 
Dwight Keith (who, incidentally, is also backfield coach 
at Georgia Tech) while peddling his Bluebook. An ex- 
change of several letters resulted in his sending us sev- 
eral issues of the magazine. After looking them over 
carefully we noted that there was a separate section 
devoted to high school athletics in every southern state 
except Texas. We noted that at the close of each sport 
season the magazine carried pictures of the outstand- 
ing teams as well as the all-state and all-conference 
selections and a brief summary of that sport in each 
state. Other attractive departments were feature stories 
about various high schools with appropriate pictures 
and written material in the “Southern High Schools” 
section. The features gave it a personal touch in addi- 
tion to the regular technical information that we read 
in the other athletic magazines. 


Why Not Texas? 


Then we wondered why Texas was not included. 
Hadn’t our grandfathers worn the Gray under General 
Lee? Wasn’t Texas still in the South? So we asked 
Editor Keith those questions quite frankly as well as 
what kind of proposition he would offer the Association 
if it would subscribe to it on a club basis. Two days 
later he called us from Atlanta, and said that he was 
definitely interested in taking Texas in and made the 
proposition that we carried to Bobby Cannon and Bill 
Carmichael. They looked over the issues that we took 
to Corpus, but did not want to take it up without an 


expression from the membership. That resulted in an- 
other call to Atlanta for 200 back issues for inspection 
by the members. 

From there on you know the story. We distributed 
the copies at the coaching school; and in your regional 
meetings you asked for it, and the Board passed it after 
a brief discussion. 


All-star Games in Texas 


All-star football games during the Christmas holi- 
day are mushrooming up over the state in increasing 
numbers. To date there is a Citrus Bowl game in the 
Valley and an Orange Bow] game in Orange. Now some 
group from Oklahoma is wanting to sponsor a similar 
affair in Amarillo, and a representative of the Cosmo- 
politan Club in Shreveport has contacted the League 
concerning the possibility of a “Cosmopolitan Bowl” 
game in Shreveport between Louisiana and Mississippi 
all-stars and a similar group from south Texas. 


The League has taken a definite stand against them. 
They ruled four Brownsville boys ineligible for further 
competition for playing in the Citrus Bowl on the 
grounds that they had violated the post-season game 
rule. Upon a request from the Orange officials for an 
opinion concerning that affair, they ruled that paying 
their expenses, etc., would be a violation of the award 
rule; and they let the promoters of the Cosmopolitan 
Bowl know that they would not have anything to do 
with that affair. 


Since the idea seems to be spreading, it would be 
well for us coaches to give it some thought. The writer 
happens to know that the Orange principal was the 
object of some criticism downtown for not encouraging 
the boys to participate in the civic activity—even though 
they knew what the League officials had said about it. 
Then, what if one of the players (even though he has 
finished his football eligibility, and, as such, is outside 
the jurisdiction of the League) also happens to be an 
outstanding basketball player, and you are working 
tirelessly during the Christmas holidays to whip the 
cage team in shape for the hard schedule ahead? Of 
course, the promoters will say that they are interested 
only in the boys that have finished. But what if the 
boy really wants to play? What if he’d rather play in 
that game than to take the non-glamorous basketball 
workouts? What if he happens to be a pretty good 
drawing card? In answer to all the above questions we 
have a sneaking suspicion that public pressure would 
get him in the game. 

We are not taking any stand on the question. We 
just wanted to let you know what was going on and 
present some possibilities. A thing of this nature is 

(Continued on page 54) 
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I User steps on Peda-Spray 2. Quick Side-to-Side Foot- 3 Three-Second Applica- 
Dispenser, which auto- Pressure sprays feet tion of Peda-Spray is 
matically starts Spraying completely in 2 or 3 “left- completed “in stride.” 
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( The 3-Second Preventive for Athlete's Foot 
HANDLES CROWDS AS FAST AS THEY COME FROM SHOWERS 





J Eliminates the unsanitary, sloppy Foot Bath and Powder Box. (The open 
Foot Bath is disapproved by many health authorities.) 


2 Gives each user an Individual Treatment of fresh, full-strength solution. 





3 Destroys the most epidemic kinds of Athlete’s Foot fungi, instantly. 


FOUR GREAT ADVANTAGES 


COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED. ..There can be no 
dilution of the Peda-Spray Solution—and no contamina- 
tion. The container is sealed. An in-built drainage system 
removes water; keeps Dispenser clean, sanitary. 


YEARS OF RESEARCH... Developed in 1933, Peda-Spray 
has been proved a complete prophylaxis against tinea- 
trichophyton (Athlete’s Foot) through laboratory assays, 
and by practical tests in Navy Receiving Stations, Bar- 
racks, Army Camps, Schools, Universities, Logging Camps, 
YMCA’s, Baseball Clubs, Golf Clubs, Athletic Clubs and 


Medical Association Groups. 


INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT... Each user gets an indi- 
vidual treatment of fresh, full-strength solution. Three 
spray pumps force the vapor-spray through grating, in- 
stantly covering feet, ankles and between-the-toes. 
FORMULA USED BY U. S. NAVY...The U. S. Navy 
adopted Peda-Spray for use “ashore and afloat” after 
exhaustive tests of the Peda-Spray Dispenser and the Peda- 
Spray Solution for Mass-Preventive treatment of Athlete’s 
Foot. Also used by the U.S. Army. * 


PEDA-SPRAY SOLD UNDER A 20-YEAR Fnee GUARANTEE 
AS LONG AS PEDA-SPRAY SOLUTION IS USED 


AND HERE’S WHY... Base is 13-gauge cold-rolled 
carbon steel, bonderized. * Heavy-duty aluminum 
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grill, Heavy-duty fulcrum steel shock-spring. 
° 3 pressure-activated pumps of rod brass. 
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HE GREATEST YEAR IN THE HISTORY OF THE SPORT FROM 
the standpoint of attendance and interest! 

That’s the outlook around the Southern Conference 
as the 16 schools jockey into position for the 1946 col- 
legiate pigskin parade. 

A sample of the enthusiasm and interest being mani- 
fested in the forthcoming football frolic may be gleaned 
from the early sellout of tickets for the Duke-North 
Carolina game on Nov. 23. The 42,000 seats in Chapel 
Hill’s Kenan Stadium were sold out in early August 
before Fall drills got under way, the earliest sellout of 
a game in Southern Conference history. 

DUKE expects capacity turnouts for three of its 
home games with Tennessee on Oct. 5, Georgia Tech on 
Nov. 2, and Wake Forest on Nov. 9. Other schools 
around the loop are making preparations to handle 
the largest crowds ever to jam their stadia. 

Never before have the athletic departments seen such 
a demand for football tickets so early in the season. 

As for the squad prospects, four clubs stand out in 
early season speculation as the teams most likely to 
battle it out for the conference crown, won the past 
three years by Duke. Wake Forest, Clemson and North 
Carolina are definite threats to the Blue Devils. Mary- 
land, William and Mary, N. C. State and Virginia Mili- 
tary might be ranked as darkhorse challengers. 

Let’s take a peek behind the scenes in the 16-member 
conference: 


WAKE FOREST—Coach Douglas Clyde (Peahead) 
Walker has his Gator Bow] backfield of last year intact, 
plus John (Red) Cochran, 1942 All-Southern triple 
threat; flashy Tom Fetzer, 1944 passing sensation; Ray 
Manieri, pre-war blocking back; and a host of other 
discharged servicemen, freshmen and former Deacon 
stars. On paper, Wake Forest has best backfield in 
conference. No wonder Bobby (Jitterbug) Kellogg of 
Tulane fame and backfield coach is all smiles. But up 
front poses the big question mark. Line Coach Tom 
Rogers has only two holdovers from last year’s forward 
wall of giants. 


DUKE —Rival coaches are pointing the finger at Col. 
Wallace Wade, back in the saddle at Duke after a four- 
year hitch in the field artillery. But the fact remains 
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with JACK HORNER 


Special Staff Correspondent 


Coach Wade faces the task of knitting together a co- 
ordinated unit from pre-war players, freshmen, hold- 
overs and ex-G. I.’s, and sending it against the toughest 
schedule any conference eleven has ever been called 
upon to face. Besides Army and Navy, the Blue Devils 
tackle Georgia Tech, Tennessee, North Carolina, Wake 
Forest, N. C. State, South Carolina and Richmond Uni- 
versity. Pre-war Blue Devils like George Clark and 
Buddy Luper, classy tailbacks; end Bob Gantt switched 
to blocking back; and holdovers Ed Austin and Kelley 


Mote, ends; and tackle Al DeRogatis to carry the lo oad. id. 


CLEMSON—The Tigers are sure to roar loudly under 
tobacco-chewing Frank Howard, the ex-Alabama star. 
If the Tigers can uncover some flashy backs to truck 
behind a strong forward wall, they will be plenty tough. 
Center Ralph Jenkins, a holdover All-America nominee, 
and Henry (Hank) Walker, All-America end transfer 
from University of Virginia, will anchor the line. Clem- 
son has what Wake Forest needs: A good line. And 
Wake Forest has what Clemson needs: A strong back- 
field. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Carl Snavely admits his Tar 
Heels are one year away. He says not to expect too 
much from Carolina until next year. That’s what he 
said last season, but he batted .500 with the scraps of 
the year before, winning five and losing five, and side- 
liners expect the old mouse-trap master to offer a sur- 
prise or two this Fall. Only Penn beat him badly last 
year and he has some classy talent on the Chapel Hill 
campus this trip to the post, including Charlie (Choo- 
Choo) Justice, the ex-Bainbridge ace. Holdover stal- 
warts include end Mike Rubish, tackle Ted Hazlewood 
and guard Sid Varney. All-Southern Chan Highsmith, 
pre-war center, heads returning service dischargees. 


MARYLAND—Clark Shaughnessy returned to the 
Old Liner campus to find Tommy Mont, his T-formation 
master of 1942, ready to help him pick up where “Shag”’ 
left off to go to Pittsburgh. Coach Shaughnessy has 
called Mont, who heads some two dozen lettermen, one 
of the great T-formation quarterbacks of football. 


WILLIAM & MARY—Hopes soaring to pre-war level 
as Coach Rube McCray builds around more than 25 
lettermen, among them Knox Ramsey, husky tackle 
and brother of All-America Garrard (Buster) Ramsey 
of the 1942 conference championship eleven; Bob Long- 
acre, Jackie Freeman, Buddy Hubbard and Bob Steck- 
roth. The Indians will be potent, but it remains to be 
seen if they are potent enough. 


N. C. STATE—Triple threat Howard Turner, one of 
the finest backs in the loop the last three years, spear- 
heads a galaxy of holdover stars. Beattie Feathers, who 
taught Turner the tricks he learned at Tennessee and 
in the pro league, will have a fast, sturdy team that 
will be heard from. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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TRADEMARK REG 
U.S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





New...Improved... Molded 


PLASTIC HELMET 


PATENT PENDING 





¢ MacGregor Goldsmith’s secret formula 
embodied in the one-piece, seamless, 
molded plastic construction is the result 
of years of painstaking research and ex- 
perimentation. This new, improved, 
molded plastic helmet has been worn 
and fully tested in a full season sched- 
ule in collegiate games; it has given 
complete satisfaction. This new, im- 
proved, molded plastic helmet will not 
become brittle in extreme cold or soft in 
extreme heat. It is moisture proof and will 


not become heavy in rainy weather. Twenty- 





five percent (25%) lighter in weight, it is 


more comfortable and less tiring to the players. 
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SCORING IN EVERY FIELD OF SPORT 
JOHN & FINDLAY STREETS © CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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(Editor’s note: This is the first in 
a series of personality sketches on 
football officials in the South. These 
brief sketches will introduce to you 
the men behind the whistles — prove 
that they are human, and serve as a 
salute of recognition for the contri- 
bution they are making to the prog- 
ress of the game.) 











GEORGE GARDNER 


Secretary, Southeastern Football Officials’ Association 


JRING this initial “Time Out with 

Officials,’ we present George 
Gardner, Head Linesman and Secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Football 
Officials’ Association. 

George is a native of Americus, 
Georgia. Upon graduation from 
Americus High School, he entered 
Georgia Tech in the fall of 1920. He 
was a co-op student at Tech, which 
means that he attended school two 
weeks and worked two weeks al- 
ternately. His football light, how- 
ever, could not be hid under a co-op 
job, as his talent was discovered in 
class football. His co-op job was 
with Georgia Power Company, and 


Left: Gardner’s work keeps him on the road 


his hours were arranged from 7 A.M. 
to 3 P.M., thus avoiding conflict with 
afternoon football practice. He 
played tackle and end and was cap- 
tain of the team in 1923, being the 
only co-op student in Tech’s history 
to be thus honored. But George has 
a way of doing the unusual, es- 
pecially when it is the thing that 
needs to be done. For instance, he 
scored a touchdown against Penn 
State by breaking through the Penn 
line, grabbing the ball from the 
Penn State passer’s hand, as it was 
drawn for the throw, and racing 70 
yards to a touchdown. 

George was also an excellent base- 


Right: He relaxes between trips 








GEORGE GARDNER 


ball player, though he never played 
on the Tech team. He was a mem- 
ber of the strong Georgia Power 
team of that time. 

Upon graduation, he accepted a 
position with Robert & To. and 
served as consulting engineer for 
seven years. Since that time, he has 
been with the Louis Allis Company, 
manufacturers of electric motors 
and generators. He is Southeastern 
District Manager, which, with his 
football officiating, keeps him on the 
road a large portion of the time. 

His initiation into football offici- 
ating was also unusual. He was 

(Continued on page 40) 
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=] $10 BUYS $40 WORTH OF PLAY * 


iz 
on $10 BUYS $30 WORTH OF PLAY * 


EB) $10 BUYS $25 WORTH OF PLAY * 


A Voit Rubber-Covered Basketball was bounced on a concrete 
surface over a half million times in one week. RESULT: Slight 
wear On grain; no wear on seams; no strain on fabric; no wear 
on valve. Only one of the many exhaustive and grueling tests 
proving Voit rubber-covered balls do outwear (by many times) 
any other type of equipment made. 

If you specify Voit, your budget is worth 250 to 600 per cent more 
than appropriated. 


** Actual ratios developed by year-around tests on graveled school 
playgrounds. ; 
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1600 E. 25th Street, Los Angeles 11 e 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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DANA X. BIBLE — UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


By BILL SANSING 


Ww just a backward glance at 33 years of coach- 
ing football and 23 years as a rules maker, Dana 
X. Bible set out on September 1 to guide his Texas 
Longhorns through his final year as a football teacher. 

For 1946 will see this small, bass-voiced, bald-pated 
man finish out a close connection with football that has 
existed since he was a student at Tennessee’s small 
Carson-Newman College back in 1912. Few men in the 
sport can look to a more successful career or to the 
respect that he has won wherever he has been during 
that entire one-third century. 

For 28 years he has been connected as head coach of 
senior college teams; 14 of those years have seen him 
with championships, either in the Southwest Conference 
or the Big Six. 

Ironically, his first great success came at Texas A&M 
College, arch rival of his present Texas Longhorns. 
He came to Aggieland in 1917, after a three-year stay 
at Mississippi College and a half-season with Louisiana 
State. In the ’17 season he led A&M to an unbeaten, 
untied, unscored-on record. The following year he 
missed coaching during his stay as an Air Corps Lieu- 
tenant in World War I. Back in 1919, he again led the 
Aggies to their perfect record — unbeaten, untied and 
unscored-on —for one of the few such strings with a 
two-year span. He even went to his last game in 1920 
with his run intact, only to see the Texas Longhorns 
win, 7-3, in a game that’s still talked of in Austin. 

With that great start, he went on to win five champion- 
ships during his eleven year stay, a rare feat in the 
Southwest Conference, before he returned to Texas. 
He moved in 1929 to the north, to Nebraska U., where 
he quickly fashioned Cornhusker elevens into some of 
the nation’s best. His Big Ed Weir, Sam Francis, Bernie 
Masterson, Lloyd Cardwell-manned squads annually 
ranked near the top of the national football picture, and 
Nebraska won six championships in eight years. 

That brought him to 1937 and a crucial stage in the 
Bible career. He was offered what was popularly sup- 
posed to be one of the finest coaching contracts ever 
drawn. It called for $15,000 a year, over a 10-year 
period. It brought him to the University of Texas, larg- 
est school in the South, and a consistent football loser 
for several seasons. 

It was a difficult situation that Bible agreed to enter. 
Texas, a consistent winner in the early 20’s, had slipped 
badly in the fast rise of football in the Southwest. The 
small schools —S. M. U. and T. C. U.—had suddenly 
emerged at the top of the heap, and Rose and Sugar 
Bowl games added gold and glory to their records. 
Considering his previous success and the wide publicity 
given his arrival, Bible was quite definitely “on the 
spot” when he came to the Longhorns. 

On hand when he arrived was a dearth of material 
and little promise for any change. Then came the in- 
stitution of the famed “Bible Plan,” and Texans and 
football fans everywhere sat back to see what would 
happen. No one, least of all the Longhorns’ much- 
trounced backers, expected any lightning-like miracles. 
His first two years, 1937 and 1938, were hardly sensa- 
tional, but the final game of ’38 gave the Steers at least 


Dana X. BIBLE 


something to think on. Texas had suffered their (and 
Bible’s) worst season in history, consisting of eight 
dreary losses in succession. Their rivals were the Texas 
Aggies, winners that year of enough games to add up 
to success. Bible had a psychological break, in that 
A&M had never won against Texas on the Longhorns’ 
own Memorial Stadium, and the Little Man made the 
most of what he had. When the smoke cleared, he had 
a 7-6 victory over A&M, and that — to Texas U. — meant 
a pretty good year. 

They date the change that Bible wrought from a warm 
October afternoon in 1939. Texas had won two games 
and lost a third, and were entering the Southwest Con- 
ference with a lot of hope and a crowd of eager sopho- 
mores. The game was against Arkansas, and the Razor- 
backs led 13-6 going into the final minute. At that point, 
a stubby-legged lad named Jack Crain came into his own, 
grabbed a short pass, traveled some 75 yards to score, 
then kicked the point that meant a 14-13 triumph. 
And the Longhorns’ renaissance under the Bible guid- 
ance can be measured from that action-packed minute. 
Before that sixty seconds, the Longhorns had won but 
five, against 15 losses for their coach. Since that time, 
there are 50 wins, against 14 losses. 

Culmination of the case he was building up for the 
“Bible Plan” came in 1941, with what must be rated as 
the best team Texas ever had, despite the fact that 
they didn’t even win the Southwest Conference. That 
was the Kutner-Crain-Layden squad that mopped up a 
half-dozen teams with five and six-touchdown mar- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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COMPRESSO-LOCK 
OBLONG CLEATS 


Compresso-Lock Oblong Cleats, 
when placed in line, provide a 
tread Y2" wider than that of 
conical cleats. A wider tread 
_ means surer footing. 
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The round cleat, because of its 

peepee es cy Many schools report a sharp reduction in knee 
and ankle injuries after the adoption of Com- 
presso-Lock Detachable Oblong Cleals. These 
Spot-Bilt cleats provide surer fooling . . . reduce 
as dD the slips and falls that not only may lose games, 
(,) but cause so many painful, even serious, injuries. 
LN site ila é ae yo Tested and proved in spring practice again this 
nee nana § year, Compresso-Lock Detachable Oblong Cleats 
[heh 4 will be used even more widely this fall. Judge 
ed \- ‘ pp eng nian cyet { for yourself! Equip your team with surer footing. 
it ae | per gee ages son Ap Specify Compresso-Lock Detachable Oblong 
i 2 passing and kicking. \— J Cleats. They are interchangeable with Compresso- 

ge iii Lock Detachable Round Cleats. 


BETTER FOOTWORK in the LINE 


Compresso-Lock Oblong Cleats 
with their broad, flat surfaces 
provide the sure footing line- 
men must have for peak driving 


No Compresso-Lock Detachable Cleat, round or 
oblong, has ever come off on the playing field! 







Y e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
pthhetic Shoes 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMP 
Makers of, the 














Left to right: Myrtle M. Turner (Atlanta, Ga.), Vir- 
ginia Spencer (Greenville, S. C.), and Vera Hoover 
(Memphis, Tenn.). Miss Hoover finished first in the 
women’s division, Mrs. Turner finished second. 
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Left to right: H. C. Thompson, (Atlanta), W. D. Wil- 
liams (Atlanta), and J. A. Dulin (Atlanta). Williams is 
the new Southeastern Champion, with Thompson, 1945 
title holder, finishing second. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARCHERY TOURNAMENT 


W D. Witi1ams won the South- 
. eastern Archery Tournament, 
which was held this year at Pied- 
mont Park in Atlanta under the 
sponsorship of the Atlanta Archery 
Club. Twenty-two entries from the 
Southeastern states shot in the two- 
day tournament. 

Scoring a 646 in the York round 
and 656 and 650 in the two Ameri- 
can rounds for a total of 1952, Wil- 
liams dethroned H. D. Thompson, 
the title holder. It was not a new 
experience for Williams, as he won 
the tournament in 1940. Thompson 
finished second with a 1918 total. 
Jack Hyde, a Wild Life Ranger from 





Lake Burton, Georgia, came thir 
with a 1907 score, with C. J. Turner 
finished fourth with 1680. 

In the ladies’ division, Vera Hoov- 
er, of Memphis, Tennessee, scored 
311 in the women’s national and 423 
and 458 in the first and second Co- 
lumbia for a total of 1192 to take 
top honors. Mrs. C. J. Turner, secre- 
tary of the Atlanta Archery Club, 
finished second with a 1041 score. 
Miss Hoover also won the ladies’ 
clout shoot with a 190. 

Bobby Smith, of the Atlanta Arch- 
ery Club, took first honors in the 
junior division with a 1379 score. 

The Atlanta Archery Club re- 
ceived congratulations from all sides 
for the efficient manner in which 
the tournament was handled, with 
President W. I. Stevens, and Sec- 
retary Mrs. C. J. Turner handling 
the details. 

An interesting side-light, typical 
of the sport, was brought out as we 
gathered this data from the club 
secretary. Mr. Turner bought his 
son, Charles, a bow for his twelfth 
birthday. After a few trips to the 
range, Mr. Turner decided he would 
try his hand at the sport. Mrs. Tur- 
ner ridiculed the idea and chided 
him for his extravagance. Mrs. Tur- 
ner finally got tired waiting in the 
car for father and son to finish their 


At left: W. I. STEvENS 
President Atlanta Archery Club 


shooting, so she took up the sport 
and has been a great enthusiast of 
it ever since. The boy is now with 
the Third Army in Germany, and 
each Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Turner 
shoot their round and mail the 
scores to him. Archery is a sport 
that can be enjoyed by the entire 
family, from the youngest to the 
oldest. 

The Southeastern tournament 
next year will be held in Birming- 
ham. 

The leading scorers: 
W. D. Williams, 


Atlanta ...... 646-656-650—1952 
H. C. Thompson, 

Atlanta . . .681-602-635—1918 
Jack Hyde, 

Clarksville 574-664-669—1907 
C. J. Turner, 

Atlanta . .467-609-604—1680 
J. A. Dulin, 

Atlanta .473-507-521—1501 
B. O. Evans, 

Atlanta . 348-521-574—1443 
Elmer Erickson, 

Birmingham .. .369-507-519—1384 
B. E. Spencer, 

Greenville, 

S. C. ..........363-439-471—1273 
W. I. Stevens, 

Atlanta .... .251-435-487—1173 
Jim Mitchell, 

Birmingham 338-373-420—1131 


J. E. Anderson, 
Atlanta .......: 263-384-371—1018 
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His young feet take a banging 
around in this game—but it can 
help them grow strong, naturally, 
if shoes let muscles exercise 
naturally. Here, a boy needs Keds. 

The Keds Scientific Last gives 
straight-line toe action. It 
was designed with extensive 
orthopedic research to make 
Keds right for normal feet. 





When your boys put on the gloves, it 
means fast foot-work—and that means 
foot-strain. Keds traction soles take over the 
_job of gripping the floor for double-quick 
side, back and rush steps. They help dodges out 
of trouble. Keds are winners with champs. 
Won’t mark up gym floors. 











If he wants to star on the team—he 

needs feet that don’t get tired. Keds Shock-Proof 

Arch absorbs jars and jolts—reduces 

overstrain and fatigue — makes for good 

team work between a man and his 
feet. Feet move as naturally as 


The Sue at Canpions 














though barefoot—but are 
protected in Keds. a 
, THEY WASH 
They're not Keds unless the Name \ UETINNE HEEY 0s to senpand 
ys “ water like a boy's socks. They're 
Keds appears on the Shoe. easy to keep clean and odorless. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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JUNIOR BASEBALL TOURNAMENTS 


MERICAN Junior Baseball, un- 

der the joint sponsorship of the 
American Legion and the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, is having its best sea- 
son. As we reach our September 
deadline, Thomaston, Georgia, spon- 
sored by Pete Thurston Post No. 
81, with W. L. New as manager and 
Dutch Deal as coach, is leaving for 
the sectional tournament at Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, They won out 
in the state tournament at Way- 
cross, with Atlanta and Waycross 
falling by the wayside. The All- 
Star team picked at the Georgia 
tournament is as follows: 

Pitchers—Hugh Radcliffe, Thom- 
aston; Chappell Rhino, Atlanta; Her- 
bert Bradshaw, Jr., Waycross. 

Catchers—James McAbee, Thom- 
aston; Harold Ivy, Norcross. 

Infielders — First Base: Melvin 
Froug, Atlanta; Second Base: Char- 
lie Beverly, Waycross; Third Base: 
Bobby Harrison, Waycross; Short- 
stop: Willie Crummie, Thomaston; 
Utility: Charles Thurmond and Bob- 
by North, Atlanta; Guy Purvis, Way- 
cross. 

Outfielders—James Thompson, At- 
lanta; Otis King, Thomaston; Hansel 
Cason, Waycross. 

Following their triumph at Way- 

(Continued on page 52) 





Above: Birmingham, Alabama State Champions 
Below: Memphis, Tennessee State Champions 


THOMASTON, AMERICAN LEGION JUNIOR BASEBALL TEAM — Junior Champions of Georgia, winner of Re- 
gional Tournament at Florence, S. C., and runner-up in Sectional Tournament at Gastonia, N. C. Front row, left to 
right: Otis King, Delmas Herring, Bud Duncan, Jimmie McAbee, Jack Fordham, Fred Trice, Dewey Corley. Back 
row: Coach C. E. “Dutch” Deal, Jimmie Trice, Dickie Marlowe, Clifford Herring, Glen Hicks, Claude L. Edmunds 
(State Athletic Officer), Willie Crummie, M. L. Jones (Ford Motor Co. representative), Neil Howard, Hugh Rad- 
cliffe, William Flowers, Lonnie Flowers, W. L. New, (Manager). 
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IT’S JUST as true today as it was ghirty 
- years ago—Converse “ALL QIAR” 




















Basketball Shoes are predominadtly pre- 
ferred by coaches who insist od the best 
footwear for their players. For,durability, 
for comfort, for the sudden stops and 
starts of split-second action,the knowing 
coach demands the best -#and the best 
by far are “ALL STARS”. Place your 
orders early with your inedins distrib- 


utor... his stock is still a bit limited. 


/ 
/ 


NON-MARKING / 
OUTSOLE... 

Positive non-skid / Soon Ready! 
traction on all 


25th edition of the Converse 
types of floors. 


/ Basketball Year Book — 54 
action-crowded pages of pic- 

/ tures, teams, news of the 
e 1945-1946 season. Write for 
your copy now! 


CONVERSE 
ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 









CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GEORGIA COACHING CLINIC 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL coaching 

clinic, sponsored by the Georgia 
Athletic Coaches Association, was 
held in Atlanta, August 1-7, inclu- 
sive. The morning lectures were held 
in air-conditioned rooms at the Ans- 
ley Hotel, and the demonstration 
work was done on Georgia Tech’s 
Rose Bowl. Field and at the Tech 
gymnasium. 

Coach Rex Enright and Vernon 
Smith, of the University of South 
Carolina, lectured on football; Lee 
Patton of West Virginia University, 
Chick Shiver of Savannah High 
School, Shorty Register of Jordan 
High School and Whitey Kendall of 
Canton High School lectured on bas- 
ketball; and Wilbur Hutsell of Au- 
burn lectured on athletic training. 

The demonstration work included 
a period on end play by Vernon 
Smith, forward passing by Dixie 
Howell of Alabama, line play by 
Bob Woodruff of Georgia Tech, bas- 
ketball fundamentals by Shorty 
Register of Jordan High School, zone 
defense by Whitey Kendall of Can- 
ton High School, and girls’ basket- 
ball by John McCarley, coach of the 
Atlanta Sports Arena Blues. Coach 
Patton brought along his varsity 
players who demonstrated his of- 
fense. 

The Canton and Jordan High 
School teams came in on Saturday 
for their demonstration period and 
played a regulation game that eve- 
ning, with Canton emerging victor 
43 to 31. This game was preceded 
by a game by the two girls’ teams 
from the Sports Arena. 

Coach Woodruff used some of his 
varsity Georgia Tech linemen in 
demonstrating line play. 

Frank Thomas, who was scheduled 
to lecture on football, was unable to 
attend due to illness. 

One hundred and forty coaches, 
not including the staff, were regis- 
tered. They came from the follow- 
ing states: Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Quebec, 
Canada. 

The social high-lights were a 
luncheon at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club on Sunday, August 4, with 
Coach W. A. Alexander in the role 
of host, and a coaches’ party, in- 
cluding dinner and a floor show at 
Lakemoore Club, Tuesday, August 
6, with Tom Slate and Reeder & Mc- 
Gaughey being joint hosts. 





Top: Coach Alexander is host at luncheon to coaches attending clinic. Cen- 
ter: Coaches’ party at Lakemoore, another social highlight of clinic. Bot- 
tom, seated: Tom Slate, Tommy Reeder and Cliff McGaughey (hosts at 
coaches’ party), and Shorty Doyal, first president of Coaches’ Association 
and newly elected county commissioner. Standing: Dwight Keith, Secretary 
Georgia Athletic Coaches’ Association, Sidney Scarborough, President; Rex 


Enright, principal lecturer at clinic. 


The All-Star football game fea- 
ture was resumed this year after be- 
ing discontinued during the war. 
The N. G. I. C. All-Stars, coached 
by Lou Woodruff of Decatur High 


School, were matched against the 
G. I. A. A. All-Stars, coached by 
Sidney Scarborough of Tech High, 
Atlanta. The game was played on 
the Decatur High School field, with 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS, GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES’ ASSOCIATION 
Seated, left to right: Drane Watson, Sidney Scarborough, Dwight Keith, B. F. Register, H. E. McNabb. Standing: 
F. 4. Kendall, Harlan Harris, Harry Millican, H. D. Butler, W. F. Blackmon, V. C. McGinty. Not in picture, Chick 
Shiver, Ned Warren, Herbert Penn and John McMillan. 


a capacity crowd in attendance. The 
N. G. I. C. All-Stars emerged vic- 
tor 12-6. 

The annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held following the lunch- 
eon at the Atlanta Athletic Club, 
and the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President— 
Sidney Scarborough; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Shorty Register; Secretary- 
Treasurer — Dwight Keith; District 
Directors— 

No. 1 Chick Shiver, Savannah 

No. 2, H. E. McNabb, Albany 

No. 3 Ned Warren, Fort Valley 

No. 4 V. C. McGinty, Newnan 

No. 5 Harlan Harris, College Park 

No. 6 Herbert Penn, Dublin 2 etek - 

No. 7 Harry Millican, Rome 

No. 8 John McMillan, Douglas 


No. 9 Whitey Kendall, Canton eS ian , ios aa 

No. 10 W. F. Black Ra as) .I. A. A. ALL-STARS. Front row—Butler, Knowlton, Williams, Smith (Alt. 

ke Laree: whbacwge «sti + Sea Capt.), Vlass (Capt.), Dobbs, Jones, Gullett. Second row—Griffith, Bray, 

' agg : Oxford, Collins, Myers, Bates, Johnson. Back row—Dodson, Strickland, Wil- 
ville; H. D. Butler, Columbus. banks, Chandler, Payne, Reynolds, Cheney. 





* 


N. G. I. C. ALL-STARS. Front row 
—Bill Young, Bill Amsler, A. C. 
Allen, Bo Pearce, Dan Kennerly, 
Harlan Brown, George Everett, Ben 
Milton, Bobby Sistrunk. Second 
row—Willis Van Frank, Johnny Am- 
mons, Palmer Ferguson, Dan Coop- 
er, Billy Carroll, Tully Bryant, Al- 
len Carroll, Goodwin Cates, Bob 
Steubing, Bob Cheek, Joe "Boyd, 
James Stokes. Back row—Jack Til- 
ler, James Partee, Cliff Ansley, Al- 
len Shelton, Foster Ratteree, Law- 
ton Gilbert, Frank Barton, Charles 
McMullon, Jack Pearce, Fred An- 
derson, Albert Stutley, Red Patton, 
Ed Leslie, C. W. Carver. 
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Atmerica finds 
4 NeW, easy 


Way 10 save 








UT oF the war has come a great lesson 
Q in thrift—the success of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 

Under this Plan, during the war, mil- 
lions of wage earners set aside billions of 
dollars for War Bonds through “painless” 
weekly pay deductions. 

Under it today, millions more continue 
to use its easy deductions to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds . . . to put away the money | 
for new homes, new cars, new appliances. | 





SuecEstion: Why not let this new, easy | 
way to save help you save too? | 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 


THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine 

in co-operation with the Mag- 

azine Publishers of America 
as a public service. 
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ATTENTION! CALLING ALL SOUTH CAROLINA COACHES! 


We have been asked by a group of South Carolina coaches to 
announce a meeting in Columbia, South Carolina, on the first Friday 
in December — the eve of the Red Cross All-Star Fotball Game, 
annually sponsored by the Columbia Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


The purpose of the meeting is to organize a coaches’ association 
for South Carolina similar to those now functioning in most of the 
other states. Such an organization would be beneficial to the indi- 
vidual coaches and to athletics in this state. 


You will soon receive information regarding plans for this meet- 
ing, which will organize YOUR coaches’ association. You owe it to 
YOURSELF and to your PROFESSION to assist in organizing it. 
Make your plans NOW to attend! 








FLORIDA COACHES AND OFFICIALS SCHOOL 


SCHOOL for Florida coaches and 
officials was conducted at the 
Florida Military Academy, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Florida, July i through 
July 27, with Al Rogero as director. 
The first week Coach Ray Wolf, 
head coach at the University of 
Florida, conducted classes. Coach 
Wolf discussed the single and double 
wingback, which he plans to use at 
the University. All coaches were 
highly impressed with his system. 
Coach Wolf’s lectures on the funda- 
mentals of football were perhaps 
the most interesting of his series. 

The second week Coach Jack Mc- 
Dowell, of Rollins College, lectured 
and conducted. classes which were 
very enthusiastically received. His 
final lecture, dealing with the psy- 
chological side of football, was con- 
sidered the most interesting of his 
lectures, and all present fully un- 
derstood why he is considered one 
of the greatest psychologists in the 
coaching game. 

Coach Hart Morris, head line 
coach at the University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida, had the program for 
the third week. His discussions on 
line play and offensive football as 
used at the University of Miami 
convinced all present that he has 
one of the soundest theories of line 
play in the country. Coach George 
Trogdon, head coach at Miami Sen- 
ior High School, led several lec- 
tures on high school line play an% 
field generalship. 


The fourth week lectures on foot-, 


ball were conducted by Coach 
George Trogdon of Miami Senior 
High, and Coach Crockett Farnell of 
Hillsborough High School, Tampa. 
Coach Frank Philpott of St. Peters- 
burg High School, and Coach Phil 


Knuth of Robert E. Lee, Jackson- 
ville, conducted classes on track 
which were exceptionally well re- 
ceived. Coach Leo Bolles, who 
coached the Miami Beach Senior 
High to its state championship, and 
Coach Jake Weger of Clearwater 
High School led very interesting 
discussions on fast-break basketball 
and zone defenses. 

The high light of the coaching 
school were the lectures of Coach 
Adolph Rupp, of the University of 
Kentucky, who covered all phases 
of basketball as it is played at the 
University of Kentucky. Coach 
Rupp’s lectures were not only most 
interesting, but witty. His theory 
of basketball is certainly most fun- 
damental and sound. Coach Rupp 
is planning on bringing ‘his Univer- 
sity of Kentucky basketball team to 
the coaching school with him next 
year. 

Plans are already being made to 
conduct the coaching school during 
the second and third weeks of Au- 
gust in 1947. 

Some of the social high lights of 
the coaching school were Coach 
Wolf’s defeat of George Trogdon and 
the writer on the Clearwater golf 
course; the many pleasant hours 
spent in fishing over at the Gulf 
Beaches, which resulted in many 
fine catches of snook, trout, etc.; the 
many interesting and hotly contest- 
ed bull sessions which took place 
nightly; the coaches’ golf tourna- 
ment, won by George Trogdon and 
Dick Spoto; and the deep sea fish- 
ing trip which brought Coach Rupp 
a trophy for his largest catch, 
awarded on August 16 by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Peters- 
burg. 
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THE TWINS 
OF THE MAJORS 


@ Since both leagues were organized, only Spalding- the American—a record unmatched in the entire his- 
made base balls have been used in Major League, All- tory of Sports! The executive bodies of BOTH Leagues 
Star and World Series games. That’s a record of 70 have again adopted these “Twins of the Majors” as 
straight years in the National and 46 straight years in OFFICIAL for the next ten years. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. « A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON * DIVISIONS OF SPALDING SALES CORP. 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


> 
SPALDING SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
iia 
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A Oooo Cheense IS THe 
Cesr Derense! 





A sure defense against hunger, thirst and fatigue is nippy-tart, flavor-rich 
Dr. Pepper with its rich little load of jiffy-quick energy. Coaches have 


found that this pure, wholesome, unique carbonated beverage satisfies the 


yearning for “sweets”... gives a quick-energy lift, yet is no burden to 


digestion. It’s wise training practice to let your players enjoy a sparkling 
liquid-bite-to-eat with icy-cold Dr. Pepper daily at 10, 2 and 4 o’clock, 


or whenever they’re hungry, thirsty or tired! 





at 10-2 & 4 o'Clock 
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HISTORY OF TEXAS COACHES’ 
ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 20) 
tion “Yankees” beat D. X. Bible’s 
single and double wingers 20 to 13. 
Previous to the Corpus Christi rec- 
ord-breaker, Houston, in 1941, and 
Abilene, in 1945, were tied for the 
attendance record with 8,000 wit- 

nesses. 

The second milestone was passed 
in 1941. Previous to that time the 
organization was known as the Texas 
High School FOOTBALL Coaches 
Association; but the Board of Di- 
rectors voted to drop the word 
“Football” from the title and to in- 
vite the basketball and track coach- 
es to membership. This created more 
interest and was a boon to the mem- 
bership rolls. 

The next great forward step was 
taken the following year when the 
decision was made to have a paid 
executive secretary to carry on a 
continuous program, rather than 
electing one from the membership 
on a year-to-year basis. Even more 
important than the decision to make 
that change in policy was the selec- 
tion of the man for the job. That 
lot fell to Bill Carmichael, who is 
now also the principal of Stephen 
F. Austin High School in Bryan. 
Much of the good will felt toward 
the Association from both inside and 
out can be traced to Carmichael’s 
pleasing personality, genuine inter- 
est in every member and workhorse 
attributes. In fact, so many details 
are now cleared through his office 
and it is taking so much of his time 
that the Board recently voted to 
grant him a raise in salary and au- 
thorized him to employ a full-time 
secretary to take care of details. 

The selection of the next mile- 
stone is one of conjecture, but I am 
going to name the addition of the 
all-star basketball game and the 
bringing of a big-time basketball in- 
structor (Adolph Rupp of Ken- 
tucky) to the staff in 1946 despite 
the fact that that move has not yet 
withstood the test of time. Many 
of the new faces at this school were 
those of basketball coaches who 
came specifically to hear Rupp. Be- 
cause of the fact that Corpus Christi 
did not have gymnasium facilities in 
the near vicinity of the rest of the 
school, and also that his lectures 
conflicted with other portions of 
the program, and that the all-star 
game had to be moved to the Naval 
Base, 12 miles from the city, this 
year was hardly a fair trial. How- 
ever, the Board is aware of those 
factors and will undoubtedly reme- 
dy them next year. Unlike the all- 
star football game, however, the bas- 
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ketball squads were coached by out- 
standing high school coaches rather 
than by the coaching school instruc- 
tors. As in the first all-star football 
game, the South basketeers took the 
opening game (34-33), but the 
southern coaches hope that it does 
not follow the example of the foot- 
ball series which has seen the North 
win 8 to the South’s 5, with one 
ending in a tie. 

There is another story in this his- 
tory, another proof of what can be 
accomplished when men in the same 
field with the same ultimate objec- 
tives, but with different ideas of 
how these objectives are to be 
achieved get to know each other. I 
am referring to the vast improve- 
ment in the relations between the 
University of Texas Interscholastic 
League (which, incidentally, is the 
largest in the world) and the coaches. 


R. J. Kidd, athletic director of 
the League and an ex-coach him- 
self, is not only a trusted friend of 
the coaches but also attends the 
coaching school, rubbing elbows 
with the coaches during the week, 
appearing on the program, at which 
time he gives the coaches what they 
can expect from the League in the 
future and also sets up an office 
where he will discuss any problem 
or answer any question that any 
coach may have on his mind. A 
committee from the Association is 
also invited annually to sit with the 
League’s governing body, the Execu- 
tive Council, at which time they sit 
at the table and exchange ideas on 
common problems. Needless to say 
such intercourse has brought the 
two viewpoints to a common meet- 
ing ground and harmony has been 
the result. 


For the sake of brevity, I am 
merely going to list the features of 
the coaching school with little or 
no comment: 


1. We get to see how big-time 
coaches actually handle their 
squads (the all-stars) on the 
practice field. 


2. We can observe in the all-star 
game how those theories look un- 
der game conditions. 


2. Since the state sports writers as- 
sociation has accepted our invi- 
tation to have one of their semi- 
annual meetings at our school we 
get to know each other without 
the pressure being on either. Har- 
old Ratliff, sports editor for the 
Associated Press in Texas, has a 
spot on the program in which he 
discusses publicity problems. It 
is needless to say that this asso- 
ciation has made for a better ap- 
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preciation of the sports writer 

for the coach and vice versa. 

4. Have the annual meeting of the 
entire Association for election of 
officers and discussion of prob- 
lems not related to circles and 
crosses. 

5. Hear the previous year’s state 
champions in all three sports dis- 
cuss their theories on their re- 
spective sports. 

6. Get the annual report on foot- 
ball injuries from a crackerjack 
committee headed by P. E. Shot- 
well, of Abilene, who has made 
a real contribution in this work. 

7. Hear a prominent trainer discuss 
this phase of the athletic pro- 
gram in daily lectures and dem- 
onstrations. 

There is little wonder at the 
growth of the Association with the 
benefits offered with a $2.00 mem- 
bership. The outstanding ones are 
as follows: 


1. Permanent disability insurance 
for 40 players on each member’s 
squad. 

2. A $5.00 discount on coaching 
scheol tuition. 

3. An annual subscription to The 
Athletic Journal. 


4. An annual subscription to SouTH- 
ERN CoACH & ATHLETE (added this 
year). 

5. A ticket to the all-star football 
and basketball games. 

6. A mimeographed copy of steno- 
graphic notes on all lectures with 
the diagrams. 

7. Maintenance of a clearing house 
for football schedules. Many 
schools have been able to com- 
plete seemingly impossible sched- 
ules or to make more attractive 
schedules through this service. 


8. Maintenance of an employment 
bureau for the benefit of coaches 
and school administrators. This 
service was added during the war 
when coaches were so scarce. It 
has provided coaches for schools 
that probably would have had to 
have done without one and has 
allowed many coaches to im- 
prove themselves professionally. 

9. The fellowship with fellow 
coaches when the pressure is off 
at a time when all can really 
“take their hair down” and learn 
to know each other. 

Greater plans are under way and 
with the added impetus from so 
great a membership and the leader- 
ship of the excellent new president, 
Harold Demmett, of Galena Park, 
the odds are in favor of their 
achievement. 
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. .. especially for fast, competitive 
games in which feet take a terrific 
beating, recommend Wigwam Socks 
for maximum comfort and pro- 
tection. Sturdy all wool yarns 
provide a springy cushion and 
snugness that pays off in quick 
starts, sudden stops and flashy 
sidestepping. Cotton reinforced 
heels and toes for extra strength; 
elastic rib-stitched tops keep ankles 
snug during rough play. Yes, it 
pays to choose athletic socks care- 
fully . . . select the best, insist on 
WIGWAMS! 


...at leading dealers. 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY GO. / 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN ¢ | 
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TIME OUT WITH THE 
OFFICIALS 


(Continued from page 26) 


called out of the stands at a high 
school game at LaGrange, Georgia, 
to make a ruling on a play, in which 
a blocked kick went over the fence. 
That was in 1926. Since then, he 
~ has worked to the top in southern 
football officiating. He has served as 
chief linesman in the Southern Foot- 
ball Officials’ Association for six 
years, director for the state of Geor- 
gia five terms, a member of the fi- 
nance committee ten years, served 
three times on the executive com- 
mittee and, when the Southeastern 
Conference Football Officials’ Asso- 
ciation was formed in April, 1945, 
he was chosen as the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the organization. As 
Secretary, it is his responsibility to 
train, rate and book officials for 
Southeastern Conference games. He 
has also performed this service will- 
ingly, efficiently and gratis for the 
high schools of Georgia for several 
years. 


George has worked in three bow! 
games — the Rose Bowl] in 1940, and 
the Sugar Bowl 1942 and 1945. 








J. A. MARKS 


2-4 North Avenue, N. W. + 
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On Christmas Day, 1934, George 
married his boyhood sweetheart, 
Henrietta Ball, of Americus, Geor- 
gia. They reside at 1748 Inverness 
Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 


In the few off-hours he has, his 
chief diversion has been tennis and 
golf, with an occasional fishing trip 
worked in. He has a genuine inter- 
est in boys and, through his coun- 
seling, has encouraged many to con- 
tinue their course through college. 
Besides his love for officiating, he 
has no one hobby that claims an un- 
due measure of his interest. This 
further illustrates the nature of the 
man—calm, steady and thorough, 
keeping always the even tenor of 
his way. 

We relate an incident in the Ole 
Miss - Miss State game of 1942, to 
illustrate two things — the character 
of George Gardner and the improved 
relationship between coaches and of- 
ficials. 

With three minutes remaining, Ole 
Miss completed a flat pass and the 
receiver raced 40 yards to what ap- 
peared to be a touchdown. It would 
have given Ole Miss a tie, with a 
chance to win with the point after 
touchdown. Furthermore, it would 
have given Ole Miss the champion- 
ship and a Bowl bid; but Gardner 
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was near the spot where the pass 
was caught and saw the receiver 
step on the boundary line, as he 
started on his long run. The easy 
thing would have been to allow the 
play to stand. Gardner knew that, 
but he was paid to see it and to 
call it, and he had the courage to do 
so. That was one of the most costly 
penalties an official has ever had to 
call. Coach Mehre’s after-game 
comment on the play was, “Well, 
Gardner, you had a tough one to 
call, but you had the guts to call 
it,” illustrating the confidence which 
coaches have in our top ranking of- 
ficials. 

Since that blocked kick went over 
the fence at LaGrange, there has 
been a great improvement in the re- 
lationship between coaches and of- 
ficials —and the diligent work of 
George Gardner has done much to 
bring it about. 


* 


Editor’s note: The next sketch in 
this series will be on a prominent 
Southern Field Judge. 
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Carrying a complete line of Sporting Goods, Athletic | 
Equipment, Sportswear, Wheel Goods and Toys 


Stop by for a chat- 
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Give us our “time at bat 


Cc. M. CAUSEY 


Corner West Peachtree Street 
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WILLIAM F. WOODS i 
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f HERE’S WHY ees Basketball 
\ Shoes with ‘‘P-F’’—Posture 
Foundation—give athletes what 

| they want and need. “‘P-F” is a 

} special, patented, built-in feature 
that increases your team’s “‘staying 
power,” guards against flat feet, 
provides safe, correct, comfortable 
foot support. Every coach knows 
just how important these things 
are to his team. And remember, 
“Pp.F’’ Basketball Shoes are 
made only by B. F. Goodrich 
and Hood Rubber Company. 

(1) This rigid wedge keeps the 
bones of the foot in their natural, 
normal position. (2) This sponge 
rubber cushion protects the 
sensitive area of the foot. 


Specify basketball shoes with “P-F" 
Exclusive with 
B. F. Goodrich and 
HOOD RUBBER CO, Posture Foundation 
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... makes a really big 


difference! I find we have less tired legs 
and knees. 


'y boys can go at top speed 
much longer. 


MK ”” practically eliminates foot 


and ankle taping. 


ue: think of using anything 


else . . . they’re far safer for my 


players than any other shoe we’ve 


PLUS FEATURES: 

1. Molded tan, non-marking, 
positive-grip outsoles 

2. Sponge cushion insoles and heels 


3. Extra quality army duck loose- 
lined, ventilated uppers 


4. Ventilating eyelets 
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COLLEGIATE RULES 
(Continued from page 16) 


16. On short kick-off, ball bounc- 
es into A-1, then crosses B’s re- 
straining line and is recovered by 
A-2. Ruling: A’s ball. 

17. On kick-off, A-1 legally re- 
covers ball, fumbles and ball rolls 
out of bounds. It was last touched 
in bounds by B-1. Ruling: B’s ball 
where it went out of bounds. _ 

18. On first kick-off, A-1 clips; 
at which time the ball is a free ball 
and in the field of play, the ball 
then afterwards goes out of bounds. 
Ruling: B’s ball at spot of foul. 

RULE 7 


19. On a_ short kick-off, A-1 
catches the ball on B’s 40 yard line 
and advances ball ten yards before 
being tackled and downed. Rul- 
ing: A’s ball on B’s 30 yard line. 

20. Team B player crosses over 
and beyond neutral zone and gives 
defensive signals. Ruling: Legal 
Procedure. : 

21. Team A Quarterback has his 
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hands in position to receive a snap 
made between the snapper's legs; 
ball is passed through his hands di- 
rectly to another backfield player. 
Ruling: Legal, play, no penalty. 

22. On first down, Team A com- 
pletes a legal forward pass; Team 
A player then attempts a lateral 
pass, which is ruled forward at a 

oint 2 yards short of a first down. 

uling: Second down, 7 yards for 
first down. 

23. Team A snapper back has 
adjusted ball for play, then after- 
wards changes position of ball. 
Ruling: Loss of 5 yards. 

24. The penalty for a forward 
pass intentionally grounded be- 
hind the passer’s goal line may 
be declined. 

25. Team A _ kicks across the 
scrimmage line, with ball in pos- 
session of neither team, a Team B 
player clips before ball has been 
touched by Team B. Ruling: Team 
B penalized 15 yards from spot of 
the preceding down; Team A's ball, 
first down. 


BROOKS 


Safety FOOTBALL SHOES 


Positively Prevents 
Eootball Injuries 


d football shoes are 
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SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 39, U. S. A. 
MEMBER OF ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Orders accepted through 
Dealers Only 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST 
LEATHER TOP BASKETBALL SHOES 
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26. Team A_ kicks across. the 
scrimmage line with ball in pos- 
session of neither team. Team B 
player clips after ball has been 
touched by Team B. Ruling: Team 
A’s bali at spot of foul. 

27. B_ catches opponent’s free 
kick in his own end zone; then 
fumbles and ball rolls out of 
bounds on the 2 yard line. It was 
last touched by A in the end zone. 
Ruling: A’s ball on 2 yard line. 

28. In a scramble for possession 
after a punt is blocked, B-1 forces 
ball across scrimmage line, where 
A-1 recovers it. Ruling: B’s ball. 

29. Team A player recovers punt 
before Team B player touches ball 
and ball becomes dead near side 
line. The watch must be stopped 
while ball is being spotted 15 yards 


in. 

30. Team A player drop-kicks 
from scrimmage; the ball, before 
being touched by any player, goes 
into end zone in air; Team B 
player catches ball in end zone and 
carries bali over A’s goal line. 
Ruling: Touchdown. 

31. Team A illegally recovers a 
kicked ball; then fumbles; B re- 
covers and carries ball over A’s 
goal line. Ruling: no penalty. 

32. Forward pass_ interference 
occurs beyond the scrimmage line 
but pass did not cross the scrim- 
mage line. Ruling: No penalty. 

33. If a passed ball travels ex- 
actly parallel to the scrimmage 
line, it is considered a backward 
pass. 

34. A backward pass' which 
strikes the ground may be re- 
covered and advanced by any 
player. 

35. Team A end charges be- 
yond line of scrimmage and blocks 
Team B’s backer-up beyond line of 
scrimmage on a forward pass play, 
before the pass is touched by the 
pass receiver. Ruling: Offensive 
interference, loss of 15 yards and 
a down. 

36. A forward pass is touched by 
A-1; then touched by A-2; then 
caught by B-1. Ruling: A’s ball. 

37. On a forward pass play, 
Team A wingback goes beyond the 
line of scrimmage and blocks the 
Team B halfback before the pass 
is touched by the _ pass-receiver. 
Ruling: Offensive interference—loss 
of 15 yards and a down. 

_38. The runner steps on side line 
six inches short of B’s goal line 
but forward point of ball is then 
in the end zone. Ruling: Touch- 
down. 

39. After runner’s knee touches 
the ground, he fumbles the ball 
and B recovers. Ruling: B’s ball. 

RULE 8 

40. B signals for Fair Catch but 
takes three steps after catching the 
ball. Ruling: First Down and 15. 

RULE 9 


41. Team B safety man catches 
a punt and drop-kicks the ball 
over opponent’s cross-bar. This is 
a legal field goal. 

42. After a safety, the ball may 
be put in play by a punt. 

43. A wild snap back forces A-1 
to run ball from out of his own 
end zone. He is downed with the 
forward point of ball on the four 
inch line. Ruling: Safety. 

RULE 10 

44. The penalty for roughing the 
kicker in his end zone is a touch- 
back. 

45. An offensive player using a 
hip-block must have at least one 
hand in contact with his body. 

46. The distance penalty for 
roughing the kicker is 15 yards 
from the spot of the foul. 

47. Offensive players may use 
locked-hands in blocking provided 
hands are in contact with body. 

48. On an incompleted forward 
pass, B-1 roughs the passer 20 
vards behind the scrimmage line. 
Ruling: Distance penalty is en- 
forced from spot of foul. 

49. On a punt, player of Team 
B makes an invalid signal for Fair 
Catch. Ruling: Loss of 15 yards 
from the spot of the foul. 

RULE 12 

50. Team A’s ball, first down, 10 
vards for first down, runner gains 
9 yards, then crawls. Ruling: First 
down —6 yards to go. 
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SOUTHERN COACHES 
(Continued from page 28) 


gins before stumbling over little Baylor and unheralded 
T. C. U. in mid-season. Their typical Bible-finish, how- 
ever, was sufficient to regain most of the lost prestige. 
First came a tradition-shattering 23-0 defeat of Texas 
A&M, on the Aggies’ hallowed Kyle Field, and next a 
thunderbolt 71-7 whipping of a very respectable Uni- 
versity of Oregon eleven, on the day before Pear] Har- 
bor. 

Another great team —and his first SWC champ at 
Texas — was on hand in 1942. He repeated for the 
championship for the only two-time repeat in this 
league, in 1943, lost it by a point in a driving rain 
against TCU in 1944, and swept to his third title in 
four years in 1945. 

Not the least important set of figures in the Bible 
success story with the Longhorns has been his astound- 
ing work against his own former school, Texas A&M. 
As mentioned above, a successful year for either team 
is generally judged by their success against each other. 
Only twice in the nine Bible years have the Aggies 
won, and once — in 1940 — their great Rose Bowl-bound 
squad, headed by Kimbrough, was wrecked in the open- 
ing 57 seconds of the Longhorn game. Texas won, 7-0. 
For six years straight — ever since that game — Texas 
has regularly won over A&M. 

Now, to look back into the inside workings of this 
“Bible plan,” and this plan and the ideas behind it are 
a rather good insight into the Bible way of doing things. 
Listen to his own words in describing it: 
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“Our plan is simple,” he points out. “The Southwest 
Conference has set certain common sense standards in 
which boys who want an education and have athletic 
ability may attend the school of their choice, and, 
through part-time jobs on the campus, defray their ex- 
penses to the extent of room, board and fees. At Texas, 
we have organized a state-wide association of ex-stu- 
dents and other Longhorn backers who encourage this 
type of boy to attend the University of Texas. 


“When a boy is contacted and invited, he is told he 
will receive the benefits of being a member of the team 
only so long as he keeps his scholastic average above 
the minimum requirements for ultimate graduation 
at the university. So long as he does this and remains 
in school, these benefits will continue till graduation, 
regardless of his being able to make the team or of 
his being forced out of athletics by an injury. 

“Once at the University, all boys are divided into 
groups which are under the direction of various mem- 
bers of the athletic department. These members, in turn, 
assign and supervise jobs. All of the men receive the 
same sum for their work, in accordance with confer- 
ence regulations. They in turn pay for their room and 
board at the Hill Hall athletic dormitory, which all but 
takes care of the check. 


“You know,” Bible continued, “we receive a continu- 
ous report on the progress of each boy in his class work. 
If one of the younger boys falls behind, one of his 
teammates, who has had prior experience in the course, 
is assigned to him as a tutor and works with him till 
he has caught up. This is all supervised by a member 

(Continued on page 53) 





“My gang 





votes for KING” 





e Coaches across the nation make that same report. 
King basketball uniforms, sweaters, football pants, 
jerseys, blocking pads and shoulder pads are tops 
with players . . . tops in modern styling . . . tops in 
playing comfort ... tops in protection. That is why 


so many teams use King equipment, year after year. 
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OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL 
(Continued from page 11) 
regular 6-2-2-1 defense. 

Diagrams 3 and 4. All assign- 
ments are the same as they are in 
Diagram 1. The No. 7 player blocks 
the center as before, but he is in 
the line. 

Diagram 5. The players No. 5, 7, 
11, 1 change assignments. 

Concentrate on developing the in- 
dividual techniques in building an 
offense. Each player has to be shown 
how to block, the types of blocks 
that can be used and the steps to 
take in order to elude his opponent. 
He also must be shown the timing 
with man next to him, or a back, 
and his position during all phases of 
the play. Each play should be 
broken down into its several phases, 
such as: A guard pulling out to 
block a line backer on an off-tackle 
play, etc. His positions are as fol- 
lows in relation to the development 
of the play. 

a. Offensive stance and the posi- 
tion of the feet when pulling 
out should be demonstrated. 
This may be different when the 
man is going to the right than 
when he is going to the left. 
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b. The position of the head, arms, 
body and the feet on his first 
and second step out of the line 
should be clearly shown. 

c. The position of the knee, foot 
and head as he makes his turn 
up through the hole should be 
pointed out. 

d. After he makes the turn, he 
must be able to locate his as- 
signment. 

e. He must know what to do when 
he has located the man that he 
is to block. 

f. He should be taught the types 
of blocks that he can use for 
the various positions of the line 
backer. The position of contact 
that he is to use in making the 
block should be stressed. 

g. The follow-up of the assign- 
ment comes next. 

h. Secondary responsibilities on 
this particular play at hand are 
the last things to be brought to 
the player’s attention. 

The above points should be carried 
out for each man on each play. This 
makes him a specialist at his own 
position. However, in giving this 
break-down information to the 
squad, each member should be re- 
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quired to copy down the techniques 
of every assignment for each player 
on the team. This will improve his 
knowledge of the game in general, 
and in addition, it causes him to 
appreciate the other players and 
their assignments. 


Each play should be broken down 
into its basic blocking requirements 
for proper execution. In giving the 
team a play, it should first be drawn 
up on a blackboard for the entire 
squad to see and have explained to 
them. They should make a copy of 
this play in their notebooks with 
all the remarks that are made con- 
cerning the play. The fundamentals 
of each position should then be 
given, and every man on the squad 
will copy down what every other 
man has to do. Then when the 
squad is on the field, the positions 
are worked out individually with 
their respective assignments on that 
particular play. The line is then 
brought together for the functioning 
of the line as a whole. The team 
is then brought together for the 
proper execution of each play. From 
all appearances this is a waste of 
time, but in reality it is a saving of 
time. It gives you an opportunity 
to work on the important details of 
the play with each individual, and 
at the same time the other members 
of the squad are busy with their as- 
signments. 


A large percentage of practice 
time should be spent in getting 
every player where they should be 
at the proper time. If one player is 
out of position, he can destroy the 
timing of a play and can cause it to 
fail. If a play is timed correctly, 
then blocking is much easier. 


The coach should coach his quar- 
terbacks every day in offensive 
strategy. A team can be great and 
still fail to win if the proper plays 
are not called at the right time and 
the correct position on the field. 


Simple rules in signal calling will 
gain many scores that otherwise 
would be lost. Your rules must be 
gone over with the quarterback 
many times each week in order to 
make his decisions come _ auto- 
matically during the game. 


Therefore, offense is the most im- 
portant part of the game of foot- 
ball. It should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. Considerable time should 
be used in developing each individu- 
al in his special maneuver. Strategy 
should be studied carefully before 
and after each game. The combina- 
tion of these two phases of football 
will develop a fine scoring team if 
everything else is equal. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 24) 


VIRGINIA MILITARY—Those in the know warn not 
to feel sorry for Pooley Hubert despite his manpower 
losses to Navy. They say he has a great back im Bob 
Thomason, a Georgia flash. Malachi Mills and Mike 
Ducko are tackle stalwarts. The Keydets will be 
troublesome. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Coach Rex Enright, the old 
Notre Damer, returns to the coaching lines after a long 
hitch in the Navy to find he must prepare for Alabama, 
Duke and other tough customers. He admits he’s build- 
ing for the future. Bryan (Junior) Meeks, standout 
center, is his ace in the hole. 


VIRGINIA TECH—The Gobblers will be strutting 
with tackles like John (The Greek) Maskas and Ross 
Orr, not to mention backs Jack Gallagher and Joe 
Foltz. Texan Jim Kitts is back after a period of service 
in the Navy. Prospects anything but gloomy. 


RICHMOND—Hopes up in Spider camp. Coach John- 
ny Fenlon has 18 lettermen, plus classy back in Jack 
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Wilbourne, who will trot behind a promising fcrward 
wall. 


DAVIDSON—revives sport under Bill Storey, suc- 
cessful coach at Granby High School, Norfolk, Va., who 
has corraled a flock of freshmen. Lighter schedule 
favors: Wildcats. 


THE CITADEL—Coach J. Quinn Decker, who tutored 
Third Air Force Gremlins, has no Charley Trippis to 
tutor, but 10 pre-war Citadel lettermen and a group 
of Naval veterans make future look good. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—Colonials dive back into 
football under Neil J. (Skip) Stahley, and they must 
start from scratch. Big question mark. 


FURMAN—Bob Smith, former Furman star, has sev- 
eral ex-Purple Hurricane stars back from the service. 
Another question mark club. 


WASHINGTON & LEE—The Generals are in the same 
boat as Davidson, Furman, The Citadel and George 
Washington. They’re returning to the game after war- 
time absence. But Coach Art Lewis, ex-Cleveland pro 
boss, has couple of good prospects in Harry Harner and 
Dick Working. 





TAKE TO THE AIR WAYS 
(Continued from page 13) 


der for a boy to throw a running 
pass, it is necessary for him to de- 
velop a coordination of throwing 
with one foot on the ground, and 
he can do this only by practice. 

One other point in helping your 
pass offense is this: Just as the 
passer releases the ball, he should 
yell “HEY” or some such similar 
term, for then the linemen block- 
ing for him will know they can let 
their man go and get down the field. 
It is very discouraging for a lineman 
to never know when the pass is 
gone. 

So let’s toss ’°em around and fill 
the sky with footballs, but let’s 
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Answers to Football Rules Ques- 
tions, on pages 16 & 42: 


1. Yes 26. Yes 
2. Yes ai. wes 
3. Yes 28. Yes 
4. Yes 29. Yes 
5. Yes 30. No 
6. Yes 31. Yes 
7. No. 32. No 
8. No 33. Yes 
9. No 34. No 
10. No 35. Yes 
11. No 36. Yes 
12. Yes 37. Yes 
13. No 38. Yes 
14. Yes 39. No 
15. Yes 40. No 
16. Yes 41. Yes 
17. No 42. Yes 
18. Yes 43. Yes 
19. No 44. No 
20. No 45. No 
21. Yes 46. No 
22. Yes 47. No 
23. Yes 48. No 
24. Yes 49. Yes 


The only acceptable substitute for moving pictures. 





* 
Contains: 


1. Five pages of charts for recording 
the ball-carrier and gain or loss on 
each play, as well as the down, dis- 
tance, position on the field and de- 
fense, and ample room for the 
coach’s comment on each selection. 


2. For diagnostic purposes — three 
summary pages for tallying and 
summarizing the running game 


* 


passing game and all phases of the 
kicking game. 


3. Specimen pages of all charts 
filled out by the author. 


4. Complete set of instructions for 
using the charts and how to train 
tabulators based on the author's 
eight years of using it in home-made 
form. 


Sold in season-supply sets of 10 books for $3.50 or 
single copies at .50 each by 


C & S Sporting Goods Co., Austin, Texas (supplying 
Texas), or direct from the author at 2105 
Tower Drive, Austin. 
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COACHING THE 
QUARTERBACK 


(Continued from page 12) 


and time is more plentiful. This 
makes for clear thinking. As for 
trouble —it is very difficult for me 
to see anything being too much 
trouble that may prevent all the 
work done since last season amount- 
ing to naught because of misunder- 
stood instructions. 

Another objection that I anticipate 
arising in some coaches’ minds is, “I 
can’t write.” If what you write does 
not look good to the naked eye, you 
had better check up on what you 
have been saying, because the only 
difference between talking and writ- 
ing is that you see one and hear 
the other. Writing is merely talking 
on paper. Being able to see your 
thoughts on paper may show you 
just how poorly you have been ex- 
pressing yourself orally. Anybody 
who has passed freshman English, 
has a college degree of any kind, 
or is even a reasonable facsimile of 
a teacher, can put his thoughts in 
writing —if he has anything to say 
—and if he is not scared, 

I do not intend to leave the im- 
pression that writing supplants lec- 
turing. It is merely the basis of all 
instructions from which many more 
points can be added in the quar- 
back sessions. 

For illustrative purposes, a brief 
summary of our accumulated quar- 
terback’s library is being included. 
In the first division you will notice 
that we work on the theory that it 
is not as often the brilliant quar- 
terbacking that pulls the game out 
of the fire, as the tactical mistakes 
that lose them. The academic peda- 
gogues claim that we attack the 
problem backwards because we first 
try to eliminate the mistakes and 
then take the positive approach, but 
we feel that our reasons justify such 
tactics. 


I. BACKGROUND MATERIAL 
(that which remains fairly con- 
stant from year to year). 


1. When to Punt 

A presentation of the value 
of the kicking game; articles 
by kicking authorities on the 
strategy of kicking; exactly 
how we want the kicking game 
called; the relation of the kick- 
ing game to the rest of the 
game. 


2. When NOT to Pass 

A listing of the conditions 
under which “it is either dan- 
gerous or unprofitable” to 
throw the ball; explanations of 
the importance of each, ac- 
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companied by sound reasoning 
for same. 


3. The Tactical Situation 

A listing of the seven main 
elements that comprise the tac- 
tical situation with proper ex- 
planations and illustrations. 


4. The Inter-Relation of the 
Various Elements of the Tac- 
tical Situation. 

A presentation of the rela- 
tion of each element to the 
other, starting with “down” to 
“distance” and gradually add- 
ing the others one at a time, 
showing how each would affect 
the situation; how as the ex- 
tremes of each element ap- 
proach the center that the skill 
in calling them correctly in- 
creases. For example, it takes 
much more strategical skill to 
appreciate the difference be- 
tween a second and third down 
play than between a first and 
fourth down play. 

5. Personnel 

How to handle the defensive 
personnel according to: 

a. What kind of player each 
is — slow or fast, aggressive 
or lethargic, smart or dumb, 
experienced or green, large 
or small, etc., and the gen- 
eral type of plays for each. 
b. The type of defensive 
setup. The best plays for a 
6-2-2-1 and a 5-3-2-1; how to 
analyze the variations of 
those defenses, goal line de- 
fenses, anticipated  varia- 
tions in the defense from 
side-line to side-line and 
goal line to goal line. 

This background material is pre- 
sented to the quarterbacks in sepa- 
rate manila folders in the order 
named. After a day to study the 
folder, we are then ready to discuss 
it in the quarterback sessions where 
points are elaborated upon and 
questionable points clarified. After 
all concerned are satisfied with one 
folder, another is distributed, and 
the process repeated. We consider 
this background material essential 
to put the signal callers in the prop- 
er frame of mind to absorb the spe- 
cific information that is to follow; 
to acquaint him with our theories, 
ideas and philosophy; and to fa- 
miliarize him with technical and 
tactical nomenclature. Keep in mind 
that all of this is finished before a 
play is ever mentioned. With a 
green set of quarterbacks, it will 
generally take from ten to fourteen 
40-minute periods to cover the ma- 
terial. We limit our sessions to 40 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Summerall was chosen Chief of Staff 
of the Army in November, 1926. A 
Florida Democrat, his selection for 
this most important post by a Ver- 
mont Republican President, Calvin 
Coolidge, was ample evidence of his 
extraordinary fitness for the job. In 
February, 1929, he was promoted to 
General. 

General Summerall’s conduct of 
the vitally important work of the 
general staff and his handling of 
the duties of Chief of Staff were 
admirable. He originated a build- 
ing program for Army posts that, 
looking to the future, is still in pro- 
cess of carrying out. Although hand- 
icapped by the parsimonious poli- 
cies of the Coolidge and Hoover ad- 
ministrations, General Summerall 
kept the Army at a high standard 
of efficiency and morale. He com- 
pleted his tour as Chief of Staff in 
November, 1930, and retired as Gen- 
eral upon reaching the age of. 64 
years on March 4, 1931. 

Before his retirement from active 
duty, General Summerall was in- 
vited by the Board of Visitors of 
The Citadel to head that institution; 
and, like General Robert E. Lee, who 
devoted his life to education after 
the Civil War, General Summerall 
accepted the task and took over the 
leadership of South Carolina’s famed 
military college. He assumed his du- 
ties September 1, 1931, at a disheart- 
ening time from the financial stand- 
point; for he found a deficiency in 
finances of the college and faced a 
reduction in the state appropriation. 
But, with the same sort of determi- 
nation that made him great as a sol- 
dier, General Summerall solved the 
problem in part by reducing ex- 
penses to the minimum consistent 
with efficiency; and, when the up- 
turn in affairs came, he instituted a 
building program at the college 
which has gone through four phases. 
More buildings were constructed in 
three years than were built in the 
preceding sixteen; and accommoda- 
tions have been provided for a 
maximum cadet corps of above 2,000. 
The enrollment of cadets increased 
from a low of 450 to 1980, though 
the current war has reduced the en- 
rollment to a small group of young 
men under eighteen years of age. 

Among other accomplishments of 
his administration so far at The 
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Citadel is an extraordinary raising 
of faculty standards. This has been 
followed by the acceptance of The 
Citadel’s school of engineering by 
the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development, and the placing 
of the college on the accredited list 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. As corollaries, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineering has 
recognized a student chapter at The 
Citadel, and The Citadel’s diploma 
is accepted anywhere as qualifica- 
tion of post-graduate work. 

General Summerall is an Episco- 
palian, and is an active thirty-third 
degree Mason, being treasurer of the 
Supreme Council. He is a past mas- 
ter of Pythagorean Lodge No. 21, 
A. F. M., in Charleston, and takes 
part in the degree work of the sev- 
eral Scottish Rite bodies. He is 
prominent in civic affairs, being a 
leader in Red Cross and Community 
Chest work and many other activi- 
ties. 


Holder of several honorary doc- 
torates, wearing fifteen ribbons rep- 
resenting as many campaign badges 
and decorations, including the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the 
United States, the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honor of France and 
other eminent orders, General Sum- 
merall is proudest of his part in the 
erection of the cadet chapel at The 
Citadel, the central building of the 
first major project undertaken by 
him there. “For ninety-six years 
The Citadel had a soul—but that 
soul had no special place to go,” 
said General Summerall to a visitor. 
“Now, though, there is a place to 
which we all point with increasing 
pride, which is a shrine of religion, 
of remembrance, and of patriotism. 
It is our beautiful Chapel.” Through 
General Summerall’s influence, spe- 
cial communion services are held for 
cadets at times other than the regu- 
lar nine o’clock Sunday morning 
exercises. Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, Baptists, Christians, Con- 
gregationalists, Lutherans, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, all have had 
such services, and others are ex- 
pected to follow. 

General Summerall married Miss 
Laura Mordecai in 1901. They have 
one son, Colonel Charles P. Sum- 
merall, Jr., of the Field Artillery, 
who married Miss Julia Reeder. 
Their twin children, Charles P. 
Summerall III, and Julia Reeder 
Summerall, give much promise. 
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FEDERATION HIGH SCHOOL 
RULES 


(Continued from page 18) 


zone immediately killed the kick 
(this applies to any legal kick). 
Hence, the possession which im- 
mediately followed the touching was 
merely the securing of possession 
of a ball which was already dead 
and was a touchback. 

Probably the most closely observed 
change will be that in connection 
with substitutions. In all football 
meetings, coaches are being urged 
to refrain from attempts at unneces- 
sary delays or circumventions. This 
rule will be an aid in preventing 
unpopular “dragging” of a game, if 
coaches will use their efforts in ad- 
hering to the spirit as well as to the 
letter of the rule. 


COACHING THE 
QUARTERBACK 


(Continued from page 46) 


minutes because this is a_ pretty 
heavy diet, and must not be taken 
in too large doses. 

Although we coaches feel that we 
(because of necessity) have to do a 
better teaching job than our aca- 
demic brothers, they have discov- 
ered some fundamental laws of (all) 
learning that we can profitably bor- 
row. One of them is that in the 
long run it is better to teach by the 
whole rather than by piecemeal 
methods. For example, when an 
English instructor starts to teach a 
student how to memorize a poem, 
he will insist that he tackle the 
whole rather than learning it verse 
by verse. Keep that fact in mind 
as I discuss the next folder. 

For that same reason, we have 
over 80% of our entire offense avail- 
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able for the opening game. Some 
coaches have only as many as they 
have time to perfect; and we admit 
that they execute them more effi- 
ciently in early season than our 20 
plays, but we consider it unfair to the 
ultimate goal to limit the quarter- 
back in such a manner. In the long 
run (to December) we contend that 
our quarterbacks get a longer view 
of the whole picture when they have 
almost all weapons at their com- 
mand for the entire season. We are 
also sold on the idea that capable 
generalship in December is of suf- 
ficient importance to merit such a 
sacrifice in September. 


II. SPECIFIC MATERIAL (that 
which changes from year to 
year) 


1. The whole offense 


The title of the next folder 
is “Quarterbacking Our Of- 
fense.” Now, and not until 
now, are the young field gen- 
erals ready for it. In this folder 
we present and describe the 
strong and weak points of 
each formation to be em- 
ployed, and take up each for- 
mation and tell the purpose of 
having it. After classifying 
plays in series, we take each 
one (run and pass) and show 
its relation to the others in 
that series; and if there is any 
relation between the several 
series, we show that. The final 
phase of the folder is tying 
all of it together. This com- 
pletes all the writing that is 
done before the season gets 
under way. 


2. Strategy for each game. 


Writing the tactical strate- 
gy for each game has also 
proven profitable. We = as- 
semble the scouting material 
pertaining to our opponent’s 
defense and translate it first 
in terms of general over-all 
strategy that we intend to use 
in this particular game, and 
then give them the particular 
plays and the reasons for call- 
ing each in terms of person- 
nel, etc. This, along with a 
complete summary of the de- 
fensive personnel, including 
each starter’s substitute, is 
generally given to them on 
Tuesday. 


3. During the game. 


During the game we have 
a member of the coaching 
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staff, a student manager or a 
future quarterback, charting 
the offense in “The Quarter- 
back’s Bluebook.” After 
checking it between’ the 
halves to refresh our minds 
on what has worked thus far, 
we really study it and write 
in our comments on each 
space allotted for that pur- 
pose in the book over the 
week-end. With the down, dis- 
tance, gain or loss, ball car- 
rier and the defensive setup 
against each play cailed in 
that particular game, we have 
an excellent opportunity to do 
an excellent coaching job. The 
Bluebook, with our technical 
criticisms, should get to the 
quarterback before he starts 
thinking about next week’s 
plans. 


Well, this is the way it has been 
done at Austin over a period of 
years, and we have had excellent 
results. If any part of it is of any 
value to you the objective of this 
article has been accomplished. At 
least it offers a pretty good outline 
of the quarterbacking problem. 
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SCOUT REPORT 
(Continued from page 15) 


your State High School Association or A. A. Shabinger, 
Director of the Official Sports Film Service, 7 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Lucian (Bird) Hope has retired as baseball coach at 
Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia, after twenty-four 
years of diamond service with the Redbirds. Hope won 
eight championships during his regime and put many 
of Atlanta’s diamond products on their path to profes- 
sional stardom, including Luke Appling. Hope was an 
All-Southern catcher with Oglethorpe in the early 20’s. 
He will be succeeded at Fulton High School by E. H. 
Molderhauer. 


Dr. Clarence E. (Nig) McCarver, former University 
of Texas and George Washington grid and track star, 
is now athletic director at Howard College, filling the 
post made vacant by the departure of E. R. (Bub) Wal- 
ker at the end of last season’s football season. His pres- 
ent task is regenerating Howard’s athletic setup — and 
he’s doing nicely, thank you. 


“Let’s all shake hands and go to work, boys,” well 
could be Frank Thomas’ theme at the University of Ala- 
bama, where any resemblence to last year’s coaching 
staff would be hard to find. Retaining Malcolm Laney, 
Thomas now has the aid of Tom Lieb in the line, 
Dixie Howell and Joe Kilgrow in the backfield and Lew 
Bostick, who’s helping with the guards. 


Speaking of the Capstone, the basketball situation 
there should pick up with announcement from Thomas 
that Floyd (Red) Burdette, former Murray State Teach- 
ers and Oklahoma A. & M. basketball great, has been 
hired to handle the hardwood situation. 


Two of the smaller colleges in Alabama making the 
headlines recently are Troy State Teachers College, 
which plans its return to the grid this season, and Liv- 
ingston State Teachers, which announced that “Bat” 
McCullum, former Auburn gridder, would handle the 
football at Livingston this season. 


Back on the job for his first football season since be- 
fore the war is Benny Marshall, Assistant Sports Edi- 
tor of The Birmingham Age-Herald. Benny spent much 
of his stay in the Army in Italy, later doing work in 
South America and being discharged with the rank of 
Staff Sergeant. 


J. W. (Buddy) DeYampert, who handled the head 
coaching reins at Ensley High School in Birmingham 
for 22 years, stepped down at the end of the school 
year in May, turning his head football duties over to 
Charlie L. Duncan. 

Thus, with DeYampert out of the picture, youthful 
Eddie Eubank, head coach at Ramsay High School, is 
the Dean of Birmingham Big Five football coaches, the 
former Howard College star beginning his fourth sea- 
son with the Rams this year. Kenny Morgan at Wood- 
lawn, Ellis (Red) Houston at Phillips and Ward Proctor 
at West End are starting their second season of foot- 
ball in Birmingham’s powerful Big Five faction. 


Taking over an important post in Alabama prep foot- 
ball is Pat Courington, Howard College gridder from 
1936 to 1940, who is the new head coach at Albertville 
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High School. This is the same Albertville where your 
Editor began his coaching career in 1923, following 
his graduation from the University of Alabama. 


Bill Brannin, popular coach at Central High School, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, takes an active part in Char- 
lotte’s civic affairs, being President of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and active in the Charlotte Touch- 
down Club. Bill has his sights raised to the 70,000 at- 
tendance mark for his high school games this fall, which 
is a tremendous increase over previous records. 


Our friend, Frank Cramer, other half of the Cramer 
Chemical Company, is cooling off this summer in the 
lofty Rockies. He is in quest of a permanent summer 
camp and in his spare time is working on a new book. 


Rex Enright seems happy in his old position at the 
University of South Carolina, following his discharge 
from the Navy. Rex is adding two new men to his staff, 
Bill Feldhaus and Al Grygo. Grygo is a former Uni- 
versity of South Carolina grid star, while Fedlhaus is 
a graduate of the University of Cincinnati. 


As we go to press, the Southern Archery Association, 
with the able direction of Howard Henson, president, 
and Mrs. Bess Hozier, secretary, has selected Birming- 
ham as the “point of aim” for their eighteenth annual 
tournament. The program will consist of target, flight 
and clout shooting and for the first time the Southern 
Division field shoot will be included. Mr. A. W. Shan- 
non, of Memphis, Tennessee, twice southern champion, 
will defend his title. Mrs. T. W. Kirkwood, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is the ladies’ champion. Roland Hymel, 
junior champion, of New Orleans, Louisiana, shoots a 
record score and is also Olympic team champion. Jean 
Richardson, also of New Orleans, is the junior girls’ 
champion. Twelve rotating trophies and many other 
prizes will be awarded. McLendon Park will be the 
scene of the tournament and headquarters will be at 
the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. Tournament results will 
be carried in the October issue of SOUTHERN COACH 
& ATHLETE. 


William Gilkey, of Mendota, Illinois, has been signed 
as coach and instructor of physical education at Pied- 
mont College, Demorest, Georgia. Gilkey is a graduate 
of Ripon College, Ripon, Michigan, whree he was a 
three-letter athlete. During the war he served in the 
physical training branch at Spokane Air Depot, Ardmore 
(Oklahoma) Air Base and two years overseas with the 
Eleventh Air Force. While at Ardmore he coached the 
basketball team to a record of 21 wins out of 24 starts. 


Ned Cummings, former standout center at Vanderbilt 
and later Georgia Tech, has decided to forego football 
following conference ruling which stated that he must 
return to VU, and has accepted a position as assistant 
coach at Nashville Isaac Litton High School. 


Nashville’s bulksome 23-school Interscholastic 
League, perhaps the largest prep circuit per capita (for 
area covering population of 250,000) in the nation, will 
have a wholesale coaching turn-over, caused by the 
return of many mentors from service. Eleven of the 23 
schools will have new coaches, 


Jimmy Armistead, top-flight grid Southeastern Con- 
ference official who worked last season’s Rose Bowl 
(Continued on page 54) 
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REVIEW OF “THE QUARTER- 
BACK’S BLUEBOOK” 


THE QUARTERBACK’S BLUE- 
BOOK, By Standard Lambert, coach 
at Austin (Texas) High School, sold 
by the author in season supply lots 
of 10 books at $3.50 per set or single 
copies at 50 cents each. 


THE QUARTERBACK’S BLUE- 
BOOK is a practical workbook for 
training quarterbacks. It uses as its 
basis for teaching the actual plays 
that the quarterback called in the 
actual games or game-condition 
scrimmages. After eight years of 
using it in home-made form, Coach 
Lambert constantly reviewed and 
improved it before putting it on the 
market. 

The heart of the BLUEBOOK is 
found in the first five pages of play 
charts. Each has eight vertical col- 
umns for recording the following 
elements of the tactical situation un- 
der which each play was called: 
(1) Down, (2) Distance, (3) Posi- 
tion on the field, (4) Play, (5) Ball 
carrier, (6) Gain or loss, (7) De- 
fense, and a four-inch space for (8) 
Coaches’ comment on each selection. 
Each page carries 18 parallel lines, 
thus making space for 90 plays. 

Three pages of summary sheets 
follow in which the coach is offered 
the opportunity to keep a detailed 
summary of each phase of his of- 
fense for diagnostic purposes. Al- 
though the summary sheets can be 
made a valuable adjunct, the pri- 
mary purpose of the book is in the 
quarterback play charts. 

On the inside covers the author il- 
lustrates exactly how to use every 
portion of the book with specimen 
charts done in his own handwriting. 
A suggested “Instructions for Using 
the Bluebook,” based on the author’s 
experience using it, accompanies 
each sheet. 

The BLUEBOOK has 8% x il] inch 
dimensions for convenient filing; it 
is put up between attractive blue 
covers, on the front of which is a 
boxed space for recording the name 
of the opponent, date of the game, 
the officials and the final score. 

What more potent coaching device 
could a coach desire than to be able 
to say in substance to his quarter- 
back, “Here are the plays you called 
in the last game, the elements of the 
tactical situation under which they 
were called and results obtained.” 
To a boy, theory is one thing; but 
what he actually called, the results 
obtained and what the coach thinks 
about each selection means ultimate- 
ly more. Our readers would not go 
amiss in giving Coach Lambert’s 
brainchild a fling. 
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Football and Basketball Equipment 


If you have been disappointed from the standpoint of 
delivery on football equipment, write us. Perhaps we 
might help you out. 


Now would be a very good time to place your order for 


— uniforms, shoes, balls, and warm-up 
clothing. 
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“Whatever The Sport We Furnish 
The Equipment” 


Distributors for: 


RAWLINGS 


REACH WRIGHT 
& DITSON 


SPALDING 
VOIT 
SPOTBILT 


HARRY 
FINKELSTEIN 
COMPANY 


631-39 W. Bay, Cor. Jefferson 


Jacksonville, Fla. 








Above, top: Banquet given at Geor- 
gia State Tournament in Waycross. 
Each player was presented with a 


* jacket and gold baseball by Ford 


Motor Co. 


Bottom: Lee Jones, of Ford Motor 
Co., presenting jackets to Carl Vor- 
derbruegge and Bob Holmes, most 
valuable players on Memphis and 
Chattanooga teams. 
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JUNIOR BASEBALL 
(Continued from page 32) 


cross, the Thomaston Aces slugged 
their way through the _ regional 
tournament at Florence, South Caro- 
lina, with Birmingham, Woodruff 
and Avon Park carrying the ban- 
ners of Alabama, South Carolina and 
Florida respectively. Birmingham, 
by virtue of their afternoon victory 
over Woodruff, South Carolina, met 
Thomaston in the finals. With Hugh 
Radcliffe on the mound for Thomas- 
ton, the Georgia boys emerged vic- 
tors 5-1. Otis King, Thomaston right 
fielder, slammed a home run in the 
fifth with the bases loaded. 


Tom Smith, moundsman for Bir- 
mingham, was voted the most valu- 
able player in the tournament. 


The American Legion and the 
Ford Motor Company, through their 
representatives and dealers, are to 
be commended for the excellent job 
they are doing in providing whole- 
some recreation for the youth of our 
land. Many major league stars to- 
day got their start in the Junior 
Baseball Program and many thou- 
sands who did not follow the sport 
as a life career learned the valuable 
lessons of sportsmanship that grow 
out of keen competition under prop- 
er supervision. 

Lee Jones, of Ford Sales Depart- 
ment, has devoted his full time since 
May in organizing and coordinating 
the program in the Southeast. He 
has done an excellent job, and if the 
spark and drive which he has given 
the program is indicative of the 
power of the ’47 Model, the Ford 
engineers really have something. 
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SOUTHERN COACHES 
(Continued from page 43) 


of our staff and has helped a lot of boys get their de- 
gree, when they might have otherwise dropped out 
along the way.” 

Another phase of the “plan” is an effort to place the 
athletes in summer jobs, to enable them to pick up 
extra money to handle the expenses of the first of each 
school year. Also, according to Bible, these summer 
jobs have proven very valuable in making connections 
for boys after their graduation. 


That, briefly, is the “Bible plan.” It wins games, pro- 
vides educational opportunities for many boys, and it 
has been financially profitable. Faced with a deficit in 
the athletic set-up at Texas when he arrived, the start 
of 47 will find over a half-million dollars either put 
into improvements or contracted for. The athletic dor- 
mitory, improved locker rooms, and a squad lecture 
room were built before the war. Now in the planning 
stage are lights and enlargement for big Memorial 
Stadium, and a 15,000-seat field house for basketball. 
And, with an eye to all phases of athletics, the big 
U. T. intramural field will also go under lights this year. 


That’s the record, and the ways and means of its de- 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


usual mental examination. 
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velopment by Dana X. Bible. He is just as proud of 
having served for 23 years as a member of the American 
Football Rules Committee. Only one year, 1929, has he 
failed to serve as a member since first taking a place 
on the board in 1922. 


Neither will the print of a record book show the 
profound impression of his personality wherever he has 
served. For all the present-day rivalry, Texas A&M 
still claims him as a part Aggie, and his friends in Ne- 
braska are legion. 


With the close of the ’46 season, Bible will turn over 
his football reins to Blair Cherry, his astute assistant, 
who came to Texas with Bible in 1937 after a tenure 
as the state’s most successful high school coach at Ama- 
rillo. Bible will remain as Athletic Director, with an 
even more ambitious program in all sports for the Long- 
horns on his mind. He will also divide time on his sum- 
mer girls’ camp at Kerrville, Texas, and a book which 
he is having published in early 1947. 


Summing it up is a difficult job. It is done neatly by 
Football Historian Deke Houlgate in his new “Football 
Thesaurus”: 


“Of Dana X. (for excellent) Bible, it must be said: 
Here is a coach’s coach ...a business man... an am- 
bassador to alumni... and an integral part of the game 
which is football.” 





Many 








(Continued from page 10) 


nual inspection given by the War 
Department. This is the highest rat- 
ing that is given to any unit. The 
course of study in Military Science 
and Tactics is that prescribed by 
the War Department. 


Since the Citadel is not a prepara- 
tory school, it has no courses spe- 
cifically designed to prepare students 
to enter the national military and 
naval schools at West Point and An- 
napolis. The regulations for admis- 
sion to these institutions provide for 
the acceptance of work done in cer- 
tain accredited colleges, of which 
The Citadel is one, in lieu of the 


Citadel cadets have entered both 
West Point and Annapolis by cer- 
tificate under these regulations. 


Since the fullest advantages of 
academic and military life can be 
derived only by men of sound 
physique, every cadet is encouraged 
to participate in sports so far as his 
duties will permit. In our increas- 
ingly complex independent society 
the lessons of loyalty, cooperation 
and self-sacrifice learned in ath- 
letics are of importance. It is the 
policy of The Citadel to give every 
reasonable encouragement to the 
physical development of cadets. For- 
tunately, the climate of Charleston 
makes possible a year-round pro- 
gram of outdoor sports. 
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TEXAS ROUND-UP 
(Continued from page 22) 


much easier to discourage locally than it is to stop 
once the momentum gets going. 
The Eight-Semester Rule in Texas 

Because of a few isolated cases of abuse of the privi- 
lege of playing boys after they have completed their 
normal span of eight semesters in his school, the pro- 
ponents of the eight-semester rule are adding followers 
among the school men over the state. These few iso- 
lated schools have adopted holding all boys in school 
until they are caught by the age rule as a policy rather 
than handling it on an individual case proposition. It 


SCOUT REPORT 
(Continued from page 50) 


tilt, will be absent from the Big 12 scene this year, 
having moved to California where he has gone into 
real estate business. 


Sign of the Times: Vanderbilt’s opening grid turnout 
of 100 candidates was the largest in school history, 
yet the Commodores are picked to finish in the bottom 
third of the Big 12 standings. 
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seems a shame for hundreds of high school boys to 
have to suffer because of the short-sightedness of a 
very few school people and coaches. Under the present 
system, the proponents of the return to the old rule 
point out, that when one school in the district makes 
this a policy it forces all of them to follow suit — or 
suffer the consequences. 

The situation was brought to the attention of the 
coaches at the coaching school, and the Board of Di- 
rectors set the wheels in motion for some action to 
counteract this trend of thought. If you don’t want to 
see it come back you had better talk to your principal 
and superintendent about it. Tell him how it would 
affect your situation and ask him to vote against it. 


Shaky Kain, another well-known Big 12 grid official, 
bossed the Norfolk club to a fourth-place berth in the 
Piedmont League during the summer. ... A. F. Bridges, 
first full-time secretary of the Tennessee Secondary 
Schools Athletic Association, has opened his office in 
Trenton, . . . Hickman Duncan has resigned as head 
coach at North High in Nashville in order to devote 
more time to cage officiating. He worked a great many 
top-notch college games last winter in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. .. . Thomas Green, All-Southern 
guard at Nashville Cohn High in 1945, has enrolled in 
Austin Peay State College at Clarksville. 
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The September Kick-Off 
Finds RIDDELL in the Starting Line-Up 


of high schools and colleges from coast to coast 


Coaches select on merit, and RIDDELL 
has given championship performance in 
the manufacture of athletic shoes and 
other sports equipment for over two 


decades. 
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East and West—North and South—in fact, in every state of the union 
football players are now wearing uniforms which were reconditioned by 
the IVORY SYSTEM. Thousands upon thousands of these uniforms have 
been kept in service by the [VORY SYSTEM since before Pearl Harbor. 


Many of them are pretty well worn out, and will just about get through 
the current season. We expect, or at least hope, that manufacturers will 
soon be able to provide new uniforms to take the place of those sturdy 
veteran uniforms which have given noble service—with the help of the 


IVORY SYSTEM. 
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